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An the darkness in the world 
cannot put out the light 
of one small candle. 


— From a Church Manual 
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The Great North Platte Dam, Power 


and Irrigation Project 


Pau E. Bostaucu, HAstTINnGs 


The subject to be discussed involves and is inseparably con- 
nected with a story of Nebraska — Nebraska pioneers, Nebraska 
prairies, and Nebraska agriculture. The story has been told many 
times, vet is new in the telling. It is a story of farmers and the 
soil they till — of hardy, brave, determined people who knew fre- 
quent disappointment, but never defeat. It is a story of that por- 
tion of Nebraska that is incorrectly but commonly called the Tri- 
County area, and a story of more than a quarter-century of strug- 
gle against terrific odds. It is a story of the causes for the crea- 
tion, development and operation of The Central Nebraska Public 
Power and Irrigation District, better known as the Tri-County 
Project. 

In the late 60s and early ’70s, immigrants were leaving 
their homes in the eastern portion of the United States and in 
foreign lands to travel by sea schooner and prairie schooner to 
the broad expanses of the middle and far West. The deep fer- 
tile soil of this district very naturally attracted early settlers, and 
here these west-bound wanderers found a climate and soil that 
far exceeded their estimate and expectation. A luxurious growth 
of grass was everywhere to be seen, and the deep loess soil 
not infrequently extended below a depth of fifty feet, comparing 
favorably in richness and fertility with the best known soils. It 
was a dark silt loam, rich and productive, especially adapted to 
the raising of wheat, corn, alfalfa, potatoes and all similar crops; 
and in the early days, during the seasons of adequate precipitation, 
yields were two or three times greater than the production of 
average years. Added to the naturally rich formation of the soil, 
physically and chemically, was the fact that the average rainfall 
for a period of probably thousands of vears had been more than 
Address at Annual Meeting, State Historical Society, September 27, i941. 
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was required for the growing of the native grass. Thus moisture 
had gradually percolated into the deep recesses of the soil forma- 
tion, creating a perfect condition for the growing of ¢rops. ‘Tem- 
perature, humidity and winds were all favorable to crop produc- 
tion in this early day, and it was only natural that the district be- 
came rapidly settled, placed under cultivation and highly improved. 

The settlers of this territory were then principally concerned 
with cattle-raising, but some crops were grown as early as 1865 
to supply the demands of the army posts and to furnish supplies 
for the great bulk of overland traffic which was then migrating 
through this region. The first grain crops produced on a large 
scale resulted from the influx of settlers during the period from 
1871 to 1876. Spring wheat was for a time the principal crop. 
Later, corn reached the ascendancy, and maintained it until, about 
1890, this region was described as “just one vast cornfield.’” Win- 
ter wheat had its turn and was especially successful after the in- 
troduction of the Turkey Red variety from Russia. The pioneer 
farmers came from the east and from Denmark, Sweden and 
northern Europe, and were well qualified for the task of developing 
the frontier. 

It was perhaps thirty years after this area was settled that 
some concern arose in reference to the agricultural future of the 
district. The early settlers very naturally made no close or com- 
plete study of the average annual rainfall. They did not perceive 
that, although the average annual rainfall had been enough to 
sustain the native grasses and to cause an accumulation of sub- 
soil moisture, yet there was real danger ahead in growing those 
crops requiring more moisture than was available from the rains 
and snows that fell. These settlers had made many needed im- 
provements; crops had been consistently good. They had pros- 
pered. Towns and cities had been established. The population. 
multiplied. And all this without any thought of the fight for sur- 
vival that lay ahead. 

In the meantime, during these years of apparent prosperity 
there was a gradual change. Something was happening — some- 
thing which under the circumstances was inevitable and tragic. 


The reason therefor could not be placed at any person’s door. 
Certainly it was not the fault of those who tilled the soil. They 
had been tilling this rich virgin soil in the same manner that their 
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forbears had tilled soils before them. They had been putting in 
almost as much as they had been taking out — almost, but not 
quite. They had only the rich agricultural areas of such states 
as Iowa and Indiana for comparison, and because rainfall was 
sufficient in that territory, the Nebraska pioneer had no reason 
to think other than that this territory would be the same. But, 
granting that the settler was doing he best he knew, unknowingly 
he was robbing the soil of the one thing that there was then no 
provision to replace — subsoil moisture. 

For generations before man came to the Great Plains coun- 
try this moisture was being stored in the lower regions of the 
soil formation. The average annual rainfall had been more than 
sufficient to sustain the native grasses, and these in turn had sup- 
plied porous root structures which acted to prevent any run-off 
of the surface moisture, and allowed it to percolate deep into the 
soil. At the time moisture shortage became apparent, the soil 
fertility was decreasing because of a decrease of humus and nitro- 
gen. Tilling the soil had destroyed the root structures on the 
surface of the ground and absorption was more difficult, giving 
rise to the enemy — erosion. The top soil, deprived of its root 
structure and porous formation, took on a dry, powdery con- 
dition which rendered it easy prey to the wind and the rain. 

It should be said to the credit of the tillers of the soil that 
they made many attempts to prevent these undesirable conditions. 
They planted alfalfa and clover and other crops that should by 
rights have returned to the soil something of its virgin fertility. 
They also practiced rotation of the principal crops in an attempt 
to build up the reserve mineral content of the soil. But these re- 
storative practices largely came to naught, defeated by their own 
cause, for of necessity they must have continued to take from the 
soil the precious moisture which had been accumulating for genera- 
tions. It was a stalemate — or what in terms of the present war 
vocabulary is sometimes referred to as a bottleneck. 

The result of this deterioration to the farmer and the farm 
population was natural and inevitable. The population peak for 
this area occurred during the period from 1900 until the census 
was taken in 1910. From that time through the census of 1940 
the population figures run a down-hill slide that reached evacua- 
tion proportions during the last ten years. From 1930 to 1940 
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909,000 acre feet of water stored in this reservoir insures the prosper- 


ity of thousands of Nebraska farms. It would have been in the Gulf 


in Kearney County, the total rural and urban population had a de- 


crease of 16%, or 1,254 persons from a total of 8,094 shown in 


the 1930 census. 
are the farm population figures. 


More significant, however, than the total figures 
During this period in that coun- 
ty a total of 1,270 persons, or 234%% of the total rural population 
Of this total the cities gained sixteen inhab- 


left their farms. 
2,692 recorded in 


itants, or 0.6% of the total urban population 
1930. 
Phelps County showed a similar decrease during the ten-year 


period. It lost 885, or 18%, from a total farm population of 


4.816 in 1930. 

Gosper County in turn lost about 1,720, or 17'44% of the total 
farm population of 3,613. These figures show only the decline 
in the last ten vears of the period. The following figures are even 
more distressing : 

Gosper County in 
1940, 1,321 of these, or 614%% of the 1910 total, had moved out 
of the county. In Phelps County the total farm population 
decline was 1,846 persons from the 1910 census of 5,777, or 32%. 
It lost from its pro- 


1910 had 2,214 farm inhabitants. By 


In Kearney County the figures are shocking. 
ductive farms 2,231 persons, that is 359%, or more than one-third 


of the farm population. 
In other words, in a purely agricultural center, where a few 
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of Mexico if Tri-County had not built this reservoir holding 315,000 acre 
feet of water to irrigate tableland outside the Platte Watershed. 
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years earlier prosperity, comfort and contentment were the 
rule, more than 2,000 persons (more than one-third of the en- 
tire population) had found it necessary to take their few personal 
belongings and leave their lands to seek a better future elsewhere. 
In almost every instance, this “elsewhere” was some place other 
than the State of Nebraska. 

This loss was not to Kearney County alone. It was to the 
State of Nebraska. In that one county this mass evacuation 
caused 558 vacant, deserted farmsteads to remain as visible re- 
minders of a prosperity that had ceased to exist, and as monu- 
ments to a fast-disappearing agriculture. They left what is to 
the more fortunate citizens of the state a most pitiful sight 
paneless and boarded windows peering sightlessly from weather- 
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scarred walls which once indicated desirable homes. 

What was the reason for this unprecedented exodus? The 
answer in nearly every instance was crop failure, due to a lack of 
sufficient moisture. 

The remedy for this deficiency was supplemental moisture, or 
that magic word “Irrigation.” Water must be acquired and used 
upon these lands, or this rich, fertile soil would eventually be lost 
for any useful purpose. This is neither theory nor prophecy. 
This is what happened. During the years from 1932 to 1940, 


there was no substantial production in any part of this territory 
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where the land was not watered in addition to the natural precipi- 
tation. 

A small group of experienced, forward-looking, determined 
men from Holdrege, Minden and Hastings reached this conclu- 
sion, announced their determination, and commenced a crusade to 
bring supplemental water to these lands. This was in 1913. In 
1914 $10,000 was appropriated by the federal government, and 
the Reclamation Department made the initial survey. This study 
was incomplete and did not answer the question that was in the 
minds of this group of citizens who formed the nucleus of what 
was designed to become “The Central Nebraska Public Power and 
Irrigation District.” The Department survey was followed by a 
period of indifference. War conditions brought two or three dol- 
lars for wheat; and, with increased rainfall and production return, 
many believed that irrigation would not be necessary or desirable. 
The recurrence of drought changed this attitude and after the 
war another survey was made, resulting in the report that irriga- 
tion of the proposed area was feasible. Then began an active 
campaign for survival. 

The Platte River was of necessity the source of water for 
irrigation. Time will not permit a review of all of the strug- 
gle and effort made and the obstacles and disappointments en- 
countered in reference to the proposed development from this 
time until immediately before construction work was commenced. 
This was a period of about twenty years. The approval of the 
application for The Central Nebraska Public Power and Irrigation 
District, and the first allotment to it by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, was in September of 1935. Many wrongfully 
thought that the days of conflict, opposition and battle were 
passed, but opposition appeared seemingly from thin air to op- 
pose and retard the progress of the gigantic task which lay ahead. 
In the spring of 1937 the fate of this entire development de- 
pended upon the decision of two Supreme Courts — the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska and the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Favorable decisions meant that construction of this enterprise 
would proceed and would eventually irrigate thousands of acres 
of rich agricultural lands unusually well adapted to irrigation; it 
meant also the production of a vast amount of cheap electric power 
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for industrial and agricultural uses. An unfavorable decision 
meant the defeat of this entire development and would consign 
thousands of persons living upon the soil to a desperate and losing 
hight against the encroaching desert, with lasting injury to the eco- 
nomic well-being of the entire state of Nebraska. 

The drought of 1934 and 1936 meant for central and west- 
ern Nebraska no mere temporary misfortune. It brought a 
crushing defeat for the struggle against diminishing fertility that 
had been under way for more than two decades. The soil mois- 
ture was gone. Nearly half of the nitrogen and humus in the 
soil had been exhausted. Land suffered severely from erosion. 
The hue and cry then went up that “Nebraska should worry!” 
Many other states had faced a similar depletion of agricultural 
resources without economic retrogression. But an important fact 
had not been taken into consideration by the persons who assumed 
this attitude. Nebraska was one of three states in the Union 
which were totally without material resources apart from the land. 
Nebraska had no coal. Oil had not then been discovered, and it 
had no other minerals in appreciable amount. Existent indus- 
try in the state was dependent upon agriculture, either for its 
market or as a source of raw materials. The fate of the tillers 
of the soil of Nebraska must inevitably be the fate of Nebraska. 

Irrigation was the important and indispensable object. There 
was no thought or plan to include power in this program until a 
study was made of the problem of cost to the user who applies 
water for irrigation. It was then properly decided that the pro- 
duction of electrical power was essential if the cost of supplying 
water was to be kept within reach of the farmers. The soil ex- 
perts estimated that twelve inches of irrigation water applied 
during the growing season would be sufficient to produce maxi- 
mum crops, regardless of drought; that irrigation would make 
possible the growth of crops which would restore the fertility of 
the soil; that, given an adequate supply of water, the area con- 
cerned would support an agricultural population of from three to 
four times what had existed theretofore. But if twelve inches 
of water were to be purchased at a price based on the actual cost 
of bringing it to the farms, no farmer could afford to use it. 

Because of this, the electric power plan was adopted to dimin- 
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ish the actual cost of supplemental water to the user, reducing it to 
a price that the farmer could afford to pay. A very important 
fact is one that has been frequently asserted and is now being 
established under actual operations: No storage water is wasted 
for power purposes, by the Tri-County Project, even during the 
periods when irrigation water is not running or being used. 

Under this plan water does double duty. A supply canal 
has been constructed from the diversion works east of North 
Platte to Lexington, nearly parallel to the Platte River; three 
electric power houses are situated at strategic intervals where 
Nature supplied canyons or regulating reservoirs. Before the 
water reaches the main irrigation canals through which it is trans- 
ported to the fields for irrigation, it must first pass through one or 
more of the power houses, and its otherwise unharnessed and un- 
used force is transformed into electric energy. This electric 
energy is then sent through the transmission lines to publicly and 
privately owned distribution systems for utilization by the gen- 
eral public. 

There is always a ready market for electricity. The present 
market available to these public power districts of Nebraska is 
nearly equal to their maximum power capacity. The river water, 
on its way to perform the indispensable service of irrigation, 
helps to pay for itself by turning generators and feeding electrical 
energy into transmission lines for distribution throughout the 
state. In this manner irrigation and electricity are made de- 
pendent one upon the other. The electric energy makes irrigation 
water available at a price the farmer can afford to pay, and the 
need for irrigation in turn causes the generation of a vast supp!y 
of electrical energy. 

The Platte Valley Public Power and Irrigation District and 
the Loup River Public Power District were likewise financed by 
the Public Works Administration. The separate maintenance 
and operation of the three districts was believed to be difficult 
and not advisable, and that only by a joint operation of the power 
facilities of the districts could there be a completely successful 
operation and a maximum service. The districts in this regard 
lave co-ordinated, and an electric network or a vast grid system 


has been set up and is operating, and is known as the Nebraska 
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Public Power System. It has been in operation for many months 
Each district operates for the good of all. When water is abun- 
dant in the Loup River system, generally the season is slack for 
Tri-County and Platte Valley, thus allowing them to store water 
behind the Kingsley Dam and in the other lakes and canyons. In 
turn, when the Platte Valley and Tri-County have a sufficient 
supply of water for their operations, they carry the load and re- 
lieve the Loup River generating plants at a time when they have 
a decrease in their supply of water. 

Provision is made for keeping in constant communication 
with the entire organization of power piants and distribution sys- 
tems by means of a despatcher’s office in the headquarters building 
of The Central Nebraska Public Power and Irrigation District at 
Hastings. This office is in operation twenty-four hours a day, 
each day of the year. It keeps in constant communication with 
conditions and activities over the entire system, from Omaha and 
Lincoln on the east to North Platte and Ogallala on the west. 

The completed picture is this: Irrigation made possible by 
the production of hydro-electric power; this power made possible 
by the need for irrigation; the three public power and irrigation 
districts co-ordinating their facilities for the good of the state which 
provided for their creation and operation. This co-ordination of 
districts and their facilities provides an abundance of electrical 
power for industries, present or future. 

The total capacity of the hydro-power plants of the Tri- 
County district alone is 75,000 horsepower, and 233 million kilo- 
watt hours annually of firm power. 

Irrigation has been made available to about 250,000 acres of 
land by means of this project. 

This has been accomplished by the public works of the Dis- 
trict, consisting of the on-river dam across the North Platte River 
west of Keystone called the Kingsley Dam — the second largest 
earth dam in the world; the reservoir created by the dam, which 
has been named McConaughy Lake, with a capacity to create the 
largest body of water in the Great Plains states; an irrigation sys- 
tem constructed to serve four counties with canals and laterals of 
a total length of 565 miles; three hydro-power plants of a total 
capacity of 75,000 horsepower capable of generating firm power 
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of 233 million kwh annually, and transmission lines appropriate 
and sufficient to transfer the power throughout the state. 
More detailed facts as to the works are as follows: 


Tue Kincstry Dam is 3 miles long, 162 feet high, 1,100 feet 
wide at base. It contains 26 million cubic yards of material. 73 
acres of concrete riprap protect upstream face against ten-foot 
waves. 

McConauGcuy Lake is 23 miles long. Its capacity is two 
million acre feet; its maximum depth 142 feet; water-surface 
area 35,636 acres. Its shoreline extends 105 miles. 

Three spillways at dam; total capacity 125,000 cubic feet a 
second. Control tower releases water for irrigation and power. 
This tower is 186 feet high, 60 feet wide. Its four control gates 
weigh 52 tons. Rates of discharge 20,000 cubic feet per second. 
The Morning Glory Spillway for flood control is 170 feet high, 
101 feet wide. Its twelve gates weigh 240 tons; rates of dis- 
charge 55,000 cubic feet per second. The Emergency Spillway 
was also built for flood control; rate of discharge 50,000 cubic 
feet per second, 

Hypro-Power PLants — Three. Total capacity, 75,000 h.p. 
Firm power, 233,000,000 kwh annually. 

THE IRRIGATION SysTEM serves four counties. Canals and 
laterals are 565 miles in total length. 

A pertinent question is often asked: “Where is the water 
coming from to operate this vast project?” The Kingsley Dam 
and McConaughy Lake interfere in no way, and cannot legally 
interfere, with prior rights to Platte River water. Platte River 
irrigation water furnished from this lake is water that heretofore 
has gone down the Platte River unused and finally wasted in the 
Gulf of Mexico, and too often these waters helped accelerate 
damaging floods in the Missouri and Mississippi valleys. 

The Platte River in years past has had a large flow in the 
winter and spring and early summer months when there was no 
demand for irrigation water, but in the later months its flow 
diminished frequently, being totally dry when critical need ex- 
isted for irrigation. With the release of storage water in the 


summer from the reservoir created from this dam, the Platte 
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River in time should establish a more uniform flow, and the sum- 
mer and the winter flow should and will become more balanced 
and constant. 

This dam and reservoir act as a storage vault or bank to save, 
to store, and to control and make useful precious water. Instead of 
squandering these water resources, they are to be collected in this 
reservoir, like money in a savings account in the bank, to be held 
and made available for profitable use — not for the proverbial 
rainy day, but for distressingly dry days. Then in the summer, 
when crops need moisture which is not furnished by nature at the 
time needed, a draft will be made on the savings account, and the 
water will be released to render the best service to which it could 
be applied. Instead of burned-up and destroyed crops and blasted 
hopes and broken farmers, the water saved in the off-seasons will 
produce crops and add a tremendous income and benefit to the en- 
tire state. 

The storage behind this dam in 1941 was very limited be- 
cause it was completed too late in the season to permit storage. 
Water available for irrigation in the present year was therefore 
limited. There were about 25,000 acres which received summer 
water for irrigation from this project. Land which in recent 
years has produced on an average about four bushels of corn to 
the acre, this year has been irrigated with the result well stated in 
a news item in the press of the state during the past week : 


With fields in some cases expected to yield 100 bushels to 
the acre, farmers in the Tricounty area estimated that irrigation 
under the Tricounty project this season will add a million bushels 
of corn to the crop in parts of Gosper, Phelps and Kearney coun- 
ties. The million-bushel figure was based on an average yield of 
40 bushels an acre. About 25,000 acres, chiefly hybrid varieties, 
were irrigated this season— the first time summer water was de- 
livered from storage in McConaughy Lake. 


The farmers have stayed and labored through years of 
drought, dust storms and grasshoppers, with the hope and belief 
that some day irrigation would convert their dry, dusty fields into 
crop production of profitable proportions. All through this area 
the experience has been the same. It has been one of decreased 


livestock, dwindling population, abandoned farms, an economic 
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black-out in a fertile area that needed only water to restore pro- 
duction and return prosperity. The dream of these tillers of the 
soil is now being realized. 

The benefits of irrigation in this district is a subject of vast 
importance to the State of Nebraska. An unbiased and well 
studied answer to the question, “What does irrigation in this dis- 
trict mean?” may be found in a report of the Department of 
Rural Economics of the Nebraska University College of Agri- 
culture ( Bulletin 311). This estimates a total of 26,905 carloads 
of farm products, with a gross annual increase in crop value of 
approximately $10,000,000. This figure seems colossal. How- 
ever, Dr. H. C. Filley and Mr. Frank Miller, who prepared the 
bulletin, say : 


The agricultural and industrial developments resulting from 
irrigation within the Central Nebraska District may be far more 
extensive than is indicated in this study. 

The farms are now generally too large for individual ir- 
rigation operation. They must and will be split into smaller units. 
More workers will be required; more buildings will be required 
for these new farm families, and this in turn will result in sub- 
stantial population gains. Land values are gaining and will con- 
tinue to advance, and agricultural industries will be established 
and multiplied as more land is prepared and placed under irriga- 
tion. 

Considered from every angle, this district is not only a vast 
conservation project that saves precious water and utilizes it to 
salvage and restore farm investments and produce new crops and 
establish new industries, but it also exerts a stabilizing influence 
on other sections of the state. Economically, it has resulted in 
the shipment of thousands of carloads of freight in its construc- 
tion, and millions of man-hours of work. But these will be 
nothing as compared to the tremendous permanent economic con- 
tribution and changes of the future. With two vast main-line 
railroad systems serving the district, it will stabilize a vast crop 
area from which Nebraska can and will draw new trade and enjoy 
self-sufficiency. 

In this country where limited natural precipitation reduced 
(and in a large measure extinguished) the fruits of husbandry, 
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‘Nebraska genius, foresight, perseverance and industry have 
chained the waters of a great river, more especially the flood 
waters. These, under control, direction and use, have become 
and will remain currents of life and growth, and combined with 
summer sun, Nebraska soil and adequate effort, will bring gen- 
erous harvest and wide prosperity. The vast area which was fast 
approaching a desert condition is being transformed by the con- 
tributions of this splendid project, and in the coming years, at 





the maximum of operation, will become in comparison a veritable 
Eden. 
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Farmer, Irrigator, Stock-Raiser, Lawyer 








The Romance of Corn 


FRANK E, EpGerton, AURORA 
President Hamilton County Farms 


One of the classic stories of drouth in man’s history is that 
of the seven fat years and the seven lean years in the account of 
Joseph in the Valley of the Nile. He predicted for the Pharaoh 
of Egypt that the seven drouth years were coming and advised the 
creation of an ever-normal granary. Acting upon his advice, the 
Pharaoh appointed him Secretary of Agriculture and authorized 
him to take up the surplus for seven years in storage cribs and 
granaries. Whether Joseph loaned money upon this surplus, or 
whether he bought it, or whether the people voluntarily turned 
over the surplus or not, the story does not recite, but it does say 
that during those seven prosperous years storage of grains 
throughout the country was universal. 

The seven lean years came just as Joseph had predicted, and 
during those years there was unemployment; there was drouth ; 
there was failure of crops; and shortly it was necessary to turn 
to this stored-up grain belonging to the government. The seven 
years of drouth continued, and during those years all of this grain 
was consumed and for it the people gave all their possessions, 
personal and real property, and made themselves slaves. The re- 
sult was that at the end of the seven years of drouth the Pharaoh 
of Egypt was the owner of everything in the Valley of the Nile. 

The country surrounding Grand Island, which includes my 
Hamilton County, has had seven years of drouth. Beginning in 
1933, this condition has been pretty general in central Nebraska 
throughout these years. True, we have raised some crops, and 
we have extended our irrigated land to raise more and more, but 
the general condition of drouth has continued. 

Our people have been hopeful and we have planted each year 
and hoped for a crop, but the returns have been meager. You 
know that many of our farmers in central Nebraska have left the 


Address at Annual Meeting, State Historical Society, September 27, 1941. 
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state. It does not make sense that a beautiful country, like that of 
Hamilton County, should be forever cut off from the rainfall. 

Three thousand years ago, Solomon, King of the Jews, m 
his old age wrote down this sentence: “There is nothing new un- 
der the sun.” It seems probable now that he was just repeating 
what some sage had said three or four thousand years before him. 
Solomon had seen the conditions of living and had decided that 
men were good and men were bad and crops were good and crops 
were had; that men are born, live and die through the centuries, 
and the story is always about the same — there is nothing new 
under the sun. 

Not in all the world is there a more beautiful, a more won- 
derful plant than corn — Indian corn. From early spring when 
first we see the tiny plants form perfect rows across the fields 
until September when it stands in lovely, golden majesty ready 
to deliver its bountiful harvest, it is a thing of beauty. Not wheat, 
not cotton, not flax nor any other crop is so beautiful as corn when 
its myriad green banners are waving, or when, touched by Septem- 
ber’s magic, those banners turn to bronze and the golden ears 
shine through the dying husks. 

Can Nebraskans imagine a more beautiful sight than cribs 
filled with golden corn? 

Nebraska has been a great corn state. That glory will come 
again. Through seven long vears of drouth we have vearned for 
that time — the time when the lean years will be gone and the fat 
years come again — the years when corn will again fill our cribs, 
fatten our hogs and our cattle and make us prosperous as we once 
were. 

Prosperity will never return to Nebraska until corn again 
grows and produces in abundance. The small grains, welcome as 
they are, cannot bring back the glory of the old days when our 
iarmers owned unmortgaged farms and lived independent Amer- 
ican lives. That was the time when the cribs were filled with corn 
each autumn. 

The history of corn is as old as the history of America. When 
the white man first reached the Western Continent he found the 
Indian cultivating the plant in both North and South America. 
Practically the only farming done by the Indian was the produc 
tion of corn. Corn was one of the principal articles of commerce 
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and trading between the tribes. The Cherokee and the Choctaw 
in Georgia and Tennessee and Alabama had large fields of corn 
when De Soto marched across the land to discover the Mississippi 
River. The Iroquois and other nations with headquarters in cen- 
tral New York were then the largest producers of corn. \When the 
Pilgrims landed on the bleak coast of Massachusetts in 1620, corn 
was recognized as a food-producing plant from the St. Lawrence 
River to New Mexico, wherever Indians were established long 
enough to grow it. 

Whence came corn? In the last thirty years, we have been 
breeding hybrid corn. The farmers of the entire Middle West 
and South are now sold on hybrid corn seed. | have thought that 
this was something new. I thought that the growers of hybrid 
corn were engaged in a new enterprise. 

Several months ago, when I was in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
I visited the great Peabody Museum on Harvard Campus and the 
first thing that attracted my attention was the graphic demonstra- 
tion of the Romance of Corn. Perhaps it is only some agrono- 
mist’s theory of the birth of corn, but it convinced me that corn 
itself is a hybrid, and hybridization of corn began in the dawn of 
America’s life. 

This museum exhibit shows how two grasses in South Amer- 
ica, the Termiente grass and Mais de Coyote, were crossed, and 
they produced a seed-pod which had a cob with kernels upon it. 
This, the scientists say, happened six or eight thousand years ago 
in the central part of South America, and it might be suggested 
that some naked Indian agronomist studied the vegetation of his 
country and brought about the crossing of these two grasses and 
thus produced this result of the wonderful new hybrid. Whether 
the Indian who first produced this did it intentionally by sprin- 
kling pollen of one grass upon the receiving end of another grass 
and thus produced the seed-pod, or whether these two grasses hap- 
pened to be together and the wind blew the pollen from one to the 
other and naturally created the hybrid, of course no one knows. 

Naturally, the ears were small and insignificant. Probably the 
fertilized ear at first grew right out of the tassel. The tassel pro- 
duces the male spores and the silk is the female organ of the corn 
plant. From South America this new source of food was car- 


ried into Central America, and there the ears of corn have been 
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found in the Maya ruins covered by the dust of thousands of 
years. Then corn was carried north into New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. Among the cliff-dwellers’ ruins are found ears of corn, 
evidence of its use long before the white man came. 

Adapting itself to shorter, colder climate, corn pushed north to 
Louisiana, to Georgia, to Virginia where Captain John Smith in 
1607 found the corn fields, tiicr on north to New York and New 
England and up into Canada. 

This wonderful plant through thousands of years adapted 
itself to the climate and to the soil of those new lands where it 
was taken by the Ind‘an traders. Originally a tropical plant, it 
learned to mature and produce in the shorter, colder, dryer sum- 
mers of the northland. 

Longfellow in his Song of Hiawatha has written, for the 
teaching of those “whose hearts are fresh and simple,” an Indian 
legend of the birth of corn. Hiawatha, leader of his people, 
prayed and fasted “for their profit.” Then “the Master of Life 
descending” sent Mondamin, friend of man, 
To warn you and instruct you 

Liow by struggle and by labor 
You shall gain what you have prayed for. 

So it was that Mondamin, “dressed in garments green and 
yellow,” whose soit and golden hair was decked with waving 
plumes of green, “from the empty air appearing” commanded 
the young warrior to a test of faith and strength. Four nights 
they wrestled before Mondamin lay dead, “plumage torn, and: gar- 


ments tattered.” Then 








victorious Hiawatha 
Made the grave as he commanded, 
Laid him in the earth, and made it 
Soft and loose and light above him, 
Sleeping in the rain and sunshine, 

rill at length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward, 
Then another and another ; 
And before the Summer ended 
Stood the Maize in all its beauty, 
With its shining robes about it, 
\nd its long, soft, yellow tresses 


And still later, when the Autumn 
Changed the long green leaves to yellow, 
And the soft and juicy kernels 

Grew like wampum, hard and yellow, 
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Then the ripened ears he gathered, 
Stripped the withered husks from off them 
\s he once had stripped the wrestler ; 

Gave the first feast of Mondamin, 

And made known unto the people 

rhis new gift of the Great Spirit. 

Dur ng the long, long years since corn first emerged from its 
romantic setting in South America, it became the established 
source of food and of commerce among the Indians. They did 
not have need for any great acreage. The Indian loved the blue, 
red, and white flint corn. Red ears were his delight. The white 
man prefers the golden ears with dented flat kernels. 

Now in the last few years we come to another romance of 
corn —the birth of new and stronger corn hybrids. lowa and 
Illinois are planting eighty or ninety per cent of their fields to 
corn hybrids. Nebraska last year planted about thirty per cent. 
The corn breeder has been developing the strength and eliminat- 
ing the weaknesses of the corn plant. He has been trying to put 
into the seed corn the qualities that make it stand up straight and 
produce the golden ear in all of the climates and in all of the soils 
that may be found in the United States. 

Since corn is of such intense importance in these parts today, 
let me explain to you in one minute the breeding of corn hybrids, 
for that certainly is a part of the romance of this great crop. All 
over the land, agronomists are experimenting with corn. They 
have done so for years. This is true not only in Nebraska but in 
every state where corn is staple. Scientific corn breeders have 
been planting and breeding and crossing and double-crossing this 
crop, trying to find a seed with the qualities that will make it pro- 
duce more and better corn because peculiarly adapted to the con- 
ditions that prevail in every section of the state— for soil and 
climate vary greatly and what is suited to your county might not 
do well in mine. Likewise, other breeders in other states are seek- 
ing the same goal: a hybrid suited to their own particular needs. 

The seed producer is not the breeder. The producer buys 
the seed stocks from the breeder. He plants four or six rows of 
one seed stock and on its either side two rows of another seed 
stock. Experiments show that certain seed stocks, crossed, pro- 
duce a definite corn hybrid. If the producer plants those two 


stocks together and pulls out the tassels from the six rows and 
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leaves their silks tor fertilization by crossing from the two rows 
he will have the hybrid he wants. 

()f course, my time does not permit a detailed description ot 
the romance of corn hybridization. But if you have gone out int: 
the field and seen the stalks standing straight with the yellow ears 
uniformly developed, then you know you have the corn that will 
grow and yield when the hot winds come in your country, and you 
will know that great good has been done you by the corn breeder 
and the producer of the corn hybrid. 

Born in the warm climate of the Equator, corn has traveled 
north and south waving its banners in every land. It has con- 
quered every soil and adapted itself to every climate. Wherever 
it grew in abundance, hunger and despair were banished from the 
land. Its full cribs are the sign of a prosperous and happy people. 
And a prosperous and happy people have made America the sym- 
bol of a proud, daring, resourceful and generous spirit for these 


four hundred vears. 














Early School Experiences in Nebraska 


I. A Webster County School 
Loutige Aver BEALL, LINcoLN* 


Seman Van Doran, who came to Webster County in 1878 
with his family of five children, settled on the south side of the 
Republican River, near the “Guide Rock” bluff. During the 
school year of 1878-1879, he kept a private subscription school 
in his residence. Other settlers to the south and east of his 
place wished to co-operate in an opportunity for the education 
of their children. 

The building of a sod schoolhouse was decided upon. The 
site chosen was behind a bluff that skirted the edge of the “first 
bottom” of the river. This location was thought to be out of the 
view of Indians that customarily followed the banks of the river. 

Will Pettit would break the sod, for the schoolhouse was to 
he on his land. Seman Van Doran, John Columbia, Osborn Ayer, 
Sam Pettit and others lent their aid in hauling the sod by ox team, 
cutting the sod and laying the walls, felling trees for the ridge- 
pole and roof supports, and getting out limestone slabs for the 
chimney and doorsteps. The Columbia sawmill furnished the 
rough cottonwood lumber from which the door and window cas- 
ings were made. Willows that skirted the bluffs of the “secon: 
hottom” were secured for the foundation layer of the roof, upon 
which earth and sod were thrown. 

It was not until 1880 that School District No. 81, Webster 
County, received its proper designation from the authorities at 
Red Cloud. The number of the district and the right to organize 
were all that it did receive. 

“The Big Spring” in Pettit’s pasture, only a few rods from 
the schoolhouse, was a valuable asset to the district. For years 
it was the only source of supply for the water bucket beloved by 


* Winner of First Prize in 1940 Contest, Native Sons and Daughters ot 
Nebraska. 
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the pupils. It was a Mecca for wild animals and migratory water 
fowl, especially when streams went dry, or when the rivulet run 
ning from it was frozen over. The spring itself would neve: 
freeze, but the thin, trickling ice sheet about it would frequently 
give way uncer the weight of the copper-toed boots of early 
childhood memory. 

“Teacher, please may Libby and I” (or more frequently “me” ) 
“get a bucket of water?” How often I timidly raised my hand 
and made that request! What motivated the asking for the 
privilege? Sometimes it was merely for the relief of weariness 
in my dangling legs which carried me over the two miles from 
home. Benches were made from sections of cottonwood logs, 
split into two parts, and supported above the floor by four sticks 
of the proper length. These benches seemingly were made to fit 
exactly the legs of my older brothers and the other boys, but 
they were exactly misfits for mine. Sometimes we would raise a 
hand for the privilege of gathering the acid sheep sorrel which 
might satisfy the pangs of hunger against the time of “dismissal 
for noon.” Perhaps, at times, | sought the privilege of leaving 
the room just to get ahead of the boys who invariably brought 
frogs or snakes into the schoolroom, releasing them at the rear of 
the room where wraps and caps were hung. The bucket of water 
would he solemnly carried to its place near the teacher's desk. 

The big boys — how I used to fear and admire them! There 
were the Van Dorn boys — Judd and Jean, John Pettit, Will 
Hardy, my own brothers, and later many others. “Boots” (John) 
Brooks, Jimmy Phillips, Frank and Joe Wright, Otie (Otis) 
Battles, and Lon Diehl, are on my memory’s page. 

Back to the sod schoolhouse. We played “teeter” by placing 
one log across another. (The logs were destined to be chopped 
into short lengths to fit the box stove around which we hovered 
and shivered in the winter time.) The under log was held in 
place by flat stones. These were sometimes removed by a prank- 
ster, that he might see the merry bunch of players thrown to the 
ground. That “teeter log” was very unstable. The larger girls 
would sit sidewise from a sense of modesty — such strict observ- 
ances were prompted by the moral code of the time. Many of the 
larger girls were considered young ladies and wore hoopskirts, 


which prevented them from participating in many games. 
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I recall very well the appearance of these girls, assembling 
to watch those who were taking part in the various sports. Proudly 
they carried mutfs — some made of beaver skins: for many years 
the beaver was trapped from the millrace. There were Belle Van 
Doran, Winona Gates, Ada Hardy, Orpha Fish and Lucy Battles, 
who never took part in any of the rougher sports. They threw 
snowballs, played “drop-the-handkerchief” and similar games. 
How I studied those large girls —their dresses, slender waists, 
swollen ear lobes in the painful stage of recovery from the pierc- 
ing! What secret grief I experienced when told that I was not 
to have my ears pierced! 

I thoroughly enjoyed the noon hour and the recess periods, 
during which times I took part in almost every game. My 
brothers, older than I, often reported to our parents that I was 
“a regular tomboy.” But I knew that the long talks with Father 
when alone were understanding admonitions that I should guard 
well my conduct. 

One of my interests outside of school was the hunting of 
snakes. A rocky outcrop upon the side of a ravine was the loca- 
tion of a rattlesnake den. This place I passed twice daily in going 
to and from school. 

The girls usually ran away when the boys killed a snake and 
followed them with the dangling body held up by the tail. Once 
in a while I killed a snake myself; but I enjoyed following them 
as they moved gracefully along, sometimes tickling them with a 
stick, observing them draw themselves into a coil, and noticing 
their bright, beady eyes and darting tongues. I hunted and cher- 
ished the skins of snakes. These were shed every season. 

Many a winter morning I would watch the schoolroom ceil- 
ing (if the layer of willows above could be called a ceiling), be- 
cause a bit of failing earth usually indicated that the warm air 
had encouraged a snake to limber up. He might craw! downward 
so that I could see the pale yellow of his belly. He might even 
thrust his head below the matted twigs and earth. Every young- 
ster knew that if a snake did appear, we were to enjoy a respite, 
with plenty of excitement. We had only to “tell teacher,” and 


promptly all the boys would arm themselves with sticks. The 
teacher assumed the distinction of using a pitchfork, kept for the 
purpose of transferring fuel (modestly called “chips”) to the 
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stove. With these weapons Mr. Snake was prodded and pried, 
and was usually dislodged and pulled down from his position to be 
despatched. Sometimes the hunt would last an hour or more — 
if it could be prolonged the boys managed to do it. Girls hud- 
dled in groups or stood on benches which were dragged to the 
farther end of the sod-walled, dirt-floored schoolroom. 

One morning early in December a shrill voice sounded a 
warning. “Oh, teacher, a snake, a snake!” The hunt was on in 
no time. Back and forth the reptile wound his body among the 
brush, and in and out went the prodding sticks. Suddenly the 
teacher gave an alarm that sent some of the more timid out of 
doors. “It’s a rattler, and a big one,” he said. “Keep away, chil- 
dren!” Well he knew the danger ; and to us, the boys who dared 
to face it were heroes. The harsh rattling of the snake spelled 
danger right there. For a time all lost track of him, which made 
the situation all the more tense. The teacher, Dean Smith, a fine 
young man, cautioned us again and again: “It’s the hidden enemy 
that’s dangerous!” 

I shall never forget the scene that followed. A _ buzzing 
sound, a long, thick body flashing downward from the ceiling, and 
the shrieks of the terrified watchers, combined to intensify the 
excitement. The rattler had wormed his sinuous way through the 
brush, had stretched his clumsy length on a log midway between 
the ridgepole and the wall, and there he lay watching his tor- 
mentors. 

Perhaps it was half an hour, perhaps two hours that we all 
sat motionless with mingled uncertainty and terror, for none 
could be conscious of the passing of time during this tense situa- 
tion. As the fury of the reptile reached a climax his body grad- 
ually assumed a spiral form, from which the head was raised for 
the strike. But in the uncanny motion of the instinctive coil he 
lost completely his unstable equilibrium on the log, so that the 
“strike” was transformed into a sinuous, writhing plunge that 
came to an awful termination upon the stove, the top of which 
had become, since morning, a dull crimson. The alternate, 
lightning-like expansions and contractions of the body in his last 
effort to strike the enemy, the warning rattle, the writhings, and 
finally the searing, smoking body curled into a sizzling mass like 
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a frying bacon-rind in a spider of hot grease, completed this scene, 
as well as fixing some memory impressions. 

During occasional nights that followed this experience, my 
dreams were occupied in various attempts to pour cold water upon 
some animal or person in the throes of intense heat. I had been 
indoctrinated with the orthodox teaching of the day, namely, that 
the “wicked” would be consumed in “unquenchable fire; and so, 
to this day, any allusion to the biblical story of Lazarus and the 
rich man brings to my memory the writhing misery of that rattle- 
snake on the red-hot stove. 

It was customary for the children to ask Teacher to pronounce 
the “difficult” words. The pupil raised his hand and waited to 
be recognized. One day | entertained myself by looking at 
pictures in my primer and reading the simple stories. I ventured 
to do what I had seen the other children do, so 1 found a word 
that I thought looked “difficult” enough to warrant the venture. 
Up went my hand, and with a feeling of accomplishment | 
glanced around the room to see who might be looking at me. The 
teacher apparently was busy, but noticing my upraised hand, he 
nodded and said, “In a moment.”” I had never before heard the 
word “moment,” so I sat and waited, feeling, however, that the 
word had the implication of time. Through the remainder of the 
afternoon | kept myself in readiness to spell my word when the 
“moment” should arrive. 

After school I walked soberly and thoughtfully home and to 
where my father was working, bent upon clearing up in my mind 
the question which troubled me the most of that afternoon. 
“Father,” I inquired, “how long is a moment ?” 

“About as long as it will take me to get a kiss,” he replied, 
as he lifted me up and kissed me. In vain I defended my teacher. 
A “moment” was a long, long time; in fact, it was not over yet. 
Father had a keen sense of humor. “Oh, I see; you must ask 
the teacher about it tomorrow.” I did. 

Of the teachers who taught in that sod schoolhouse I re- 
member but three: Seman Van Doran, more renowned for his 
ability to play the fiddle for neighborhood dances than for his 
skill in teaching; Dean Smith, a son of a pioneer doctor; and 
Emma Hughes. Miss Hughes would take me by the hand during 
the recess period, lead me over the prairie near by, point out the 
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wild flowers to me, and teach me their names. She it was who 
taught me: 
If ever I see on bush or tree, 
Young birds in their pretty nest, 
| must not in play steal them away, 
lo grieve their mother’s breast. 
My mother, I know, would sorrow so, 
Should I be stolen away. 

Unfortunate indeed was the lot of a child who had not learned, 
somewhere along the way in his education, the full significance 
of law, order, obedience, and industry. No doubt there is some 
foundation for the maxim, “Spare the rod and spoil the child.” 
The experiences of the pupils who, during the pioneer days, at- 
tended the school in District No. 81, Webster County, are similar 
to experiences of children of other early schools in Nebraska. 
Stay in at recess, stay after school, stand on the floor, and sit at 
the teacher’s desk — these were the four big S’s. 

When the district was fully organized, the old “soddy” was 
replaced by a frame building. The first teacher to preside there 
had an eighteen-inch hard rubber ruler. He was stern and dicta- 
torial. He frequently counted “three,” “five,” or “ten,” across 
the palms of offenders. A sickly, undernourished boy left the 
room without permission. He was asked to go to the desk for 
punishment, whereupon he grabbed his cap, jumped through a 
window and made for home. One of the larger boys was asked 
to overtake the culprit and return him to the “master.” But the 
boy positively refused to obey, saying, “I won’t do it!” before an 
assembly of forty pupils. 

Quickly the teacher snatched up the long black ruler and 
stalked to the boy’s desk, declaring, “We'll see about that!” A 
hush pervaded the room; all eyes were turned in the direction of 
the scene about to be enacted. A calloused hand was outstretched 
before the teacher-dictator. A moment’s hesitation, and then 
whack, whack, whack, whack, whack—the strokes numbered five. 
“Now will you go?” 

“Never!” was the only word spoken. 

Again the ruler was raised. Not only one but a dozen boys 
sprang from their seats as if by signal, seized the uplifted arm, 
wrested the ruler from the master’s hand, and thrust the hated 
ruler into the stove. An indescribable stench came from the burn- 
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ing rubber. Pupils scrambled to the windows for air. The larger 
hoys caught up the teacher and carried him out of doors, rolled 


him over and over in the snow, and admonished him to “study his 

lesson” for the rest of the afternoon. School kept as usual the 
next day, with no reference to the incident. My parents refused 
to listen to the remarkable drama of that day, and little comment 
was made concerning it in the neighborhood. 

“Never miss a day or be late for school, except in case of 
sickness,” was the law in our home —as unalterable as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. Here I pay tribute to my pioneer 
father and mother, who not only taught the importance of regu- 
larity and punctuality at school, but who made sacrifices unbe- 
lievable today. They were unselfish in their efforts to help the 
needy. The children of our nearest neighbor, all girls, were piled 
into our wagon, when the weather was stormy, and taken to school. 

One week in January, 1888, | had missed school because | 
was ill. I think that I regretted my absence from school the more 
hecause | was losing ground in my spelling, as | was near the head 
of the class. All day long | tossed about in bed, wondering it 
John would get that prize. I kept saying to myself, “ I want to 
go to school; | must go this afternoon.”” Towards evening my 
fever abated, and then I felt sure that I would be able to go the 
next day. 

I arose early that morning, summoned all my energies and 
performed my usual tasks. | prepared the lunch for all four of 
us with some trepidation, fearing that at the last moment | should 
he told that | was not well enough to go. I admit that I was some- 
what dizzy and a little weak, and that I| really was foolish to 
venture those two and a quarter miles — especially since a light 
snow was falling. 

After washing the breakfast dishes | commenced to change 
my clothes for school. Mother began her admonitions by asking 
me why I was changing. I recall the look of indecision that stole 
across her face. I was pleading a case that must not fail. 


“ 


Please, 
please, I must go,” I begged. “It means one place nearer the head 
of the class!” 


“You will have to ask your father.” Mother spoke gently. 
| seldom had that chance of appeal to a higher court, but was de- 
termined to make the most of it. I dashed out to the straw-stable 
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where Father was working. He heard my plea, looked up to the 
clouds through the light falling snow and said: 

“Il guess you may go—if you wear a pair of boots.” | 
pulled on the boots, but carried my shoes in my satchel, so that | 
would avoid any embarrassment upon entering the schoolroom. 
My little sister was suffering from a severe cough, so that she re- 
mained at home, but her lunch was left intact in the dinner pail. 
I shall never forget how I must have appeared, bundled up in a 
coat made from my father’s blue army blanket, my head in a red- 
and-black hood, hand-quilted, with a “nuby” (nubia, or scarf} 
wound around my neck —and those copper-toed boots on my 
feet. 

No record is left on memory’s page of that day’s event until 
the hour of 2 p.m. Then a blast of indescribable fury struck the 
north and west walls of that schoolhouse, rattling the window 
panes, forcing bits of snow through every crevice, and sifting wet 
particles throughout the room. So thick was the driven snow 
that objects outside the building were completely obliterated. Our 
teacher, Frank Cooper, emptied the contents of the coal scuttle 
into that round-bellied stove. 

Without any formal dismissal, recess was declared by a gen- 
eral movement towards the source of heat. As I recall, there were 
thirty pupils in school that afternoon. Mr. Cooper organized a 
hand-to-hand line of the larger boys to bring coal from the coal- 
house, which stood only a few feet from the door. There were 
six or eight steps from the ground to the threshold, which materi- 
ally increased the difficulty of the task; but a large pile of coal 
was deposited upon the schoolhouse floor. 

Then the first conscription of this kind that I ever knew 
about, was ordered. The food of each dinner pail was given up to 
form a general store, and to be used in case of a long siege. The 
extra supply that we had in our bucket was left to eat on the way 
home. In the supply was an apple, strange as it may seem—a 
rare delicacy at that time; but everything had to be given up for 
the common good. 

The girls’ privy, which stood at the extreme northwest cor- 
ner of the “school acre,” went tumbling past the schoolhouse, in 
consequence of which there was a distressing situation. An im- 


provised “rest room” was quickly arranged by tying the sleeves 
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of garments together to form a very satisfactory screen across a 
corner of the schoolroom. 

Suddenly a pounding aroused the attention of all within, and 
when the door (inward swing) was opened, a man appeared so 
coated with snow and ice that his features could not be recognized. 
He soon proved to be Sam Pettit, a neighbor already mentioned, 
who had fought his way from home, desperately making his way 
along a wire fence. His hands were bare and torn by the dia- 
mond barbs of the wire, and blood from the deep wounds was 
frozen between his fingers. Upon his back he had strapped a 
bundle of wraps for his three children, Fanny, Ada, and John 
(the last my adversary in the spelling class). Mr. Pettit had 
heavy eyebrows and beard, black as coal. These were encrusted 
in a sheet of ice from his frozen breath. Fortunately he en- 
countered the line of boys engaged at their task of bringing in 
coal, and Herbert Ayr succeeded in guiding him to the door. In 
a short time he started out with his three children, but it was 
only by heroic efforts that he was able to reach home in safety. 
Then the two daughters of William Pettit, my younger brother 
and I, started out in a storm of the severity of which we had but 
faint realization. The struggle was almost too heartrending for 
description. We got lost in a pasture; and it was apparently by 
the merest chance that we came upon William Pettit, who also 
was lost in his attempt to reach the schoolhouse. Had it not been 
for the ample supply of blankets and robes which Mr. Pettit had 
in his sled, and the unerring instinct of his horses, it is very un- 
likely that we could have reached home. Mr. Cooper with twelve 
pupils stayed over night in the schoolhouse, as the distance they 
would have to go, as well as the direction, made it extremely dan- 
gerous for them to venture forth. It was most remarkable that 
out of about thirty pupils in school that day, not one perished in 
the Great Blizzard of 1888. 

School life proceeded through the years in that box-like 
schoolhouse. There were good teachers and poor ones. The one 
who taught singing was Hattie Bradd; the one who stressed 
total abstinence was Mary MacIntyre; the one who slept through 
the school hours is not named here; and the one who had the un- 
usual privilege of riding a pony was Gladys Harris. It was she 


who suggested a teacher’s career for me; for while she staked 
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her pony, Fly, she let me hear the reading lessons of the younger 
pupils, and thereby the spark of ambition was kindled. 
Advanced education was difficult to achieve for the greater 
number of farm girls. Two years of high school in Superior, 
Nebraska, and two years at the old Peru State Normal enabled 
me to get my first certificate. Later, the flourishing Lincoln 
Normal, of happy memory, and Fairfield College, of perhaps 
still happier memory, and then Cotner College, from which in- 
stitution | was graduated, encouraged me upon my modest educa- 
tional career of some forty years. 
But the dream nurtured at that box schoolhouse of District 
No. 81, Webster County, never dimmed; and my years of teach- 
ing service constitute my return for the sacrifices of those heroic 
pioneers to make possible the education of Nebraska boys and 


girls. 
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II. A School Child in the Blizzard of ’88 


Hervey S. Ropinson, LiIncoLtn* 


It was January 12, 1888, about the middle of the afternoon. 
Recess was over. From her desk in the little school house among 
the Seward hills Lena Schlesselmer gazed through the window 
at the falling snow — great feathery flakes such as children love 
to watch. The weather was mild, with not a breath of wind to 
stir the light snow that had been falling steadily all day and now 
cevered the ground evenly to the depth of two feet. 

Lena was only eleven years old but had seen much hardship 
during her short life. Her father, a victim of smallpox and now 
several years dead, had lost all his money prospecting for coal in 
the vicinity of Milford. That Lena, too, had been victim of the 
dread disease, her small scar-pitted face bore witness. Her mother, 
since her father’s death, had presented Lena with two step-fathers 
and several half-brothers and sisters. The last step-father had 
driven her from the house, and so she had come to live with the 
Webbekes on the little farm among the hills of southeast Seward. 
The Webbekes were distant relatives of Lena’s parents and, like 
them, were German immigrants. They were very poor. Their 
house, a mere cabin, had but two rooms, one of which served as 
a woodshed, the other as living quarters for the entire family — 
the father and mother, three small children, and Lena, who was 
now known as Lena Webbeke. 

Lena had never heard the English language until she started 
to school. Now she was in second reader, could write a fair 
hand and was doing well in numbers, but the English language 
gave her trouble and she spoke more freely in German. 

Thus she sat, this January afternoon, watching the falling 
snow through the window. Soon school would be out and she 
would follow the path up the hill to the northeast, across the 
stubblefield that had been partly plowed that fall and to the pas- 
ture at the top of the hill, then down the other side, across a deep 
ravine, and on up to the little cabin that for the last six months 


* Winner of Second Prize in 1940 Contest, Native Sons and Daughters of 
\merica. (Special mention is due this story for the reason that it needed 
no editing. ) 
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she had called home. The distance was about three-quarters of a 
mile. 

Perhaps Lena was thinking of that long lonely tramp overt 
the hills, and of the farm chores to be done in the fading light 
of a January afternoon, when she was startled by a sudden roar 
ing sound that seemed to come from the west. She turned her 
head in time to see through the west window a wall of white 
sweep over the top of the hill and down upon the little building 
in which she was sitting. In a moment all outdoors was a mass 
of thick white snow, driven by a howling satanic wind. All pre- 
tense at school work was at an end. Teacher and pupils rushed te 
the windows and gazed out at the whirling storm. Not even the 
nearest objects were visible. Everything outside was enveloped 
in snow. 

Most of the children were small, and they clustered about 
their teacher in a frightened group. 

“Miss Badger, how can we get home?” they asked. 

Stella Badger, the teacher, a young girl herself, reassured 
them. 

“We must all stay right here in the school until the storm is 
over, unless someone comes for us,” she said. “It is safe and 
wari here, and the storm won't last very long. Some one will 
be sure to come as soon as it is safe to venture out.” 

Thus she quieted them while they continued to watch the 
storm. The wind seemed to increase in violence and presently 
the air in the room began to grow cold in spite of the roaring fire 
in the big stove. 

Before long a stamping of feet was heard and the door flew 
open, admitting an icy blast of wind, a cloud of snow, and a man 
who lived a short distance south of the school. He had fought 
his way on foot through the snow to get his children. 

Miss Badger began muffling his children in their wraps, talk- 
ing as she did so. 

“Is it safe to venture out with the children in such a storm?” 
she asked. “How can you find your way?” 

“Well,” he replied, “I had some trouble getting here, but we 
will have the wind at our backs going home. I could find my 
way home from here in the dark. What are you going to do? Say, 
Miss Badger,” he continued, “all these little folks live down our 
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way. Why don’t we wrap them up and take them along with us? 
They will be safer in my house than here.” 

The teacher hesitated. “What about these two?’ indicating 
Lena and an older boy who lived not far from the Webbeke place. 

“Oh, Tl be all right,” said the boy, “and I can look after 
Lena.” 

With some misgiving the teacher consented, and she and the 
rest of the children and the man set out. 

It appeared afterward that the two children must have dis- 
agreed about which road they would take. Poor Lena, with her 
broken English, was timid in company. At last the two set out, 
she to follow the path over the hill alone. The boy chose to fol- 
low the road. Guiding himself by wagonwheel ruts he eventually 
reached home safely. 

Lena struck out across the fields in a northeasterly direction, 
carrying her dinner-pail and her reader. The snow was blinding, 
and the wind nearly snatched her breath away, but for a time she 
managed to keep to the worn pathway. By the time she reached 
the top of the hill she realized she was no longer on the path — 
that she was lost in the whirling snow. Had she known it, at that 
moment she was within a quarter of a mile of her home. Dazed 
and thoroughly frightened she tried to retrace her steps to the 
school house. She actually did return to within twenty rods of 
the school, but, unable to see in the blinding storm, stupefied with 
cold and fear, she fell, exhausted, into a furrow of the plowed 
stubble field. Covering herself with her cloak as best she could, 
she lapsed into unconsciousness. The driving snow quickly cov- 
ered her slight body, shielding it somewhat from the icy blasts of 
wind. There, beneath the snow, she lay during the rest of that 
frightful night. 

At daybreak she awoke. The storm was over. The sun was 
shining. She tried to rise but found herself frozen to the ground. 
With a great effort she tore herself loose — such is the strength 
of little children in their extremity. 

Above the hill in the direction of home, she saw a wreath of 
smoke that rose from the chimney. She struggled to her feet, only 
to fall after a few stumbling steps. There was no feeling in those 
little legs. They were frozen. On hands and knees she crawled 
toward that distant wisp of smoke. Alternately rising and falling, 
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stumbling, crawling, dragging her little body over the snow-cov- 
ered ground, she at last reached the top of the hill and succeeded 
in descending the other side. Before her lay that deep gulch, full 
of snow that had drifted on the other side. Helplessly stiff from 
the bitter cold, she could crawl no farther. Giving up all hope 
the little eleven-year-old child sank down to die — within sixty 
rods of her home. 

Meantime Mr. Webbeke had been to the school on the after- 
noon of the terrible storm to bring her home. Finding the build- 
ing empty he started home and on the way back he too became 
lost, having wandered far to the south of the path. Finally he 
reached home, convinced that Lena had either gone to a neighbor’s 
house, or was hopelessly lost. 

Next morning he mounted a horse and started out to search 
for her. Before he was out of the barnyard he saw on the hillside 
across the ravine something lying in the snow that looked like a 
human body. He shouted: 


” 


“Lena ! 

The body rose to its knees and lifted both hands, One held 
a reader —the other a dinner-pail! 

Leaping from his horse Mr. Webbeke clawed and clambered 
through the deep drift and across the ravine to the little girl. 
Lifting her in his arms he struggled back through the snow to 
the house. Stiff and speechless, she lay in his arms, her hands 
still clinging to her reader and dinner-pail. 

All that day, from eight in the morning until almost night, 
Lena lay ina stupor. No medical aid was to be had. Eight miles 
of huge snow drifts blocked the road between the Webbeke cabin 
and the nearest doctor. 

It was several days before Dr. G. W. Brandon of Milford 
was able to reach her. He found the family destitute, and the 
child with her right foot in such condition that he was forced to 
amputate it at once. From then on Doctor Brandon visited the 
Webbeke home every day until the weather and Lena’s condition 
made it possible to move her to Milford where she was placed in 
the home of Mrs. Reimer, a quiet, cleanly German woman who 


gave her the best of care. 
Meantime the Nebraska State Journal published Lena’s story. 
Contributions poured in from all over the country. County Super- 
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intendent Burkett was made trustee of the fund, which grew to 
almost four thousand dollars. Later Mr. Burkett was appointed 
Lena’s guardian by order of the court. 

The Milford Nebraskan of October 26, 1888, carried the fol- 
lowing story on the case: 

Last week Superintendent Burkett placed Lena Webbeke in the pri- 
mary department at the C Street school in Lincoln, where she will remain 
during the winter. She is very inefficient in English and her guardian 
thinks she ought to have the advantages of a one-grade primary school. 

Little Lena can walk quite well now, by means of her artificial limb 
Mr. Burkett has loaned out thirty-seven hundred and fifty dollars of the 
Webbeke Fund on good real estate security, at eight per cent, on long 
time. It is expected that after this vear the annual income will support 
and educate her 

Though little Lena survived her terrible experience in the 
blizzard of “88, she did not long enjoy the prosperity that had 
come to her. She died while still a child, probably from the ef- 


fects of her fearful ordeal. 
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III. The First School at Sutton 
ANNA Bemis CUTLER, \ ORK* 


School Days, School Days! 

Dear old Golden Rule Days! 

Readin’ and writin’ and ‘rithmetic 
Taught to the tune of a hickory stick. 

Please do not tell, but it is now just fifty-six years ago that 
| made my trembling appearance in the old Court House at Sut- 
ton, Nebraska. Yet as a first offender after a most tumultuous 
and losing county-seat fight in which Clay Center won, Sutton 
thriftily put the empty court house to use as a one-room school 
where all the town’s grades below the High School were housed 
and divided into primary, intermediate and grammar grades, with 
many subdivisions but only one instructor. The fact that Com- 
pany E, Nebraska State Militia, with the Silver Cornet Band, 
used the second floor as an armory did not militate against the 
place, either with the school board or pupils, the latter of whom 
occasionally were regaled with a tune as some unusual event sent 
the band for uniforms and instruments during the day. 

Our teacher, Miss Martha Ellen Torrey (may God forever 
bless her!), knew every boy in the organization, and if any of 
them lingered too long above our heads (where they entered by 
an outside stairway, unseen but not unheard), her dark eyes would 
snap. Raising the window she would call up the stairs, and no 
pupil obeyed her more readily than did those militia boys. 

We entered an anteroom from the outdoors, and in it there 
were rows of hooks for our wraps, a shelf above them for dinner 
pails, and a long bench under the hooks which contained a water 
pail with a dipper floating in it, a wash basin sitting sociably close 
by it, with a cake of laundry soap, one wash-rag and one towel 
for the fifty or more pupils; and on that shelf — yes, I affirm it — 
a bottle of castor oil! When a child came to school complaining 
of sore throat, headache or cold, this predecessor of the school 
nurse was promptly administered by our teacher who must have 


Winner of Third Prize in 1940 Contest, Native Sons and Daughters of 
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been a pioneer in school nursing, for | never have heard of that 
procedure in any school. 

We were taught nothing about germs in those days, but must 
have come in contact with countless numbers of the liveliest kinds 
That dipper which rested in the water pail was passed about ten 
o'clock in the morning and two-thirty in the afternoon, from seat 
to seat, held by the lucky one who got to “Pass the water.” Each 
child who wanted a drink leaned forward and sipped his fill. 
then on to the next one until it was empty. When the last one 
had been served the cup was thrown back into the pail, water and 
all if any remained, after coming in close communion with the 
mouths, chins, hands — even some noses — and clothing of half 
a hundred far trom immaculate drinkers. 

The dinner pails opened at noon held a variety of viands, 
ranging from the lunches of those children whose mothers wanted 
to show off, to the poor little children who had nothing worth 
trading and slunk to one side when they opened theirs. Often 
now when | smell cucumber pickle | am carried back to that noon- 


day scene, and that article of diet must have been an inveterate 


accompaniment of the lunch pail. 

The main room was decorated with pictures, mostly the 
cards which came with baking powder or coffee; but on the 
iront wall, close to the teacher’s desk, was one large framed pic- 
ture of a locomotive with the printed advice, “Go west, young 
man!” Behind this frame, hidden from the casual eye but well 
known to the inmates, was a willow switch. | have seen the 
girl teacher in her teens use it vigorously on a man in his late 
twenties without a protest from the aforesaid pupil. Grown men 
of Russian and German descent were sent to school to learn to 
speak English as well as read and write it, and recited sociably 
with small girls five or six years of age. 

My kindergarten course was short —in fact, completed in 
one day, for it consisted of being given a little pack of colored 
pieces of wood and told to separate them according to their colors. 
This took all of five minutes and then I was promoted to the first 
grade, C class. 

Here I stood with my toes neatly placed against a crack in 
the floor (wide cracks between boards, filled with dust), and, 
taking a pointer in hand, was told to put it on the kitty on the 
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chart. This I did successfully; but when, being asked to read 
the word beside the picture, I naturally said “kitty,” it was a sur- 
prise to have the next reader say “cat” and pass above me in the 
line. However, this experience told me to pay attention to the 
letters and words on the chart. I had long since learned my 
letters, sitting on the floor in the evening with a slate and pencil 
and copying from the newspaper in my father’s hands above me, 
“The Chicago Tribune,” “The Des Moines Register,” or some 
big headline. One of these | remember because of the consterna- 
tion it created among my elders: “President Garfield is Assassi- 
nated.” I soon had learned the chart by heart and was passed to 
the B class. 

We sat two in a seat, and sometimes when the room was 
crowded a child sat on a board placed in the aisle between two 
seats and shared the desks at either side of him, already filled 
with the impedimenta of its rightful owners. We also shared 
other things, such as a “slate-rag’’ which was used to wipe the 
slate dry after it had been moistened with liquid provided by na- 
ture for the purpose. Speaking bluntly, they were usually called 
“spit-rags,”” and never was any child warned not to use another’s 
germ-laden property. 1 was naturally squeamish and kept an 
extra for lending, but it reposed companionably close to my own. 
If contagious disease entered that school every one of us must 
have been exposed. No comfort station used space in the build- 
ing, but not far from the back door and the pump we had a small 
square building which was regularly knocked over each Hallow- 
e’en night. 

In the back of the room was a big round stove, red-hot all 
winter, it seems to me. Teacher herself put in a big chunk of 
wood, or in severe weather a scuttie of coal, and so far as I can 
remember she did all the janitor work. Boys and girls alike used 
to beg for the privilege of helping her, and as a special favor 
took turns in cleaning erasers, sweeping, ringing the small hand-bell 
at opening, noon and recess, and even scrubbing the floor and 
washing the windows when a program loomed near. 

Books were not supplied by the district but each pupil bought 
his own. Mine were inherited from an older brother who had 
passed that way and, since the publisher was not changed for 
years, were standard; but when a pupil came in from another 
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town or state, there was apt to be confusion if his were not the 
same. Reading went all right and we greatly enjoyed his dif- 
ferent stories, but in arithmetic poor teacher must sometimes 
hear a separate class or else let him “sit together” and study with 
some child for the duration of the term. This was not always a 
peaceful solution of the problem, some children being eminently 
unfitted to be lenders and others to be borrowers. Well do I re- 
member the irate father who appeared one morning and con- 
ducted his blitzkrieg before the whole school. “I paid three big 
dollars for that book and only five years ago and one year it ain’t 
been used and Eddie he says he can’t use it no more and has to 
have a new one like what other boys have and I won't have it 
no matter what!” he said, all in one sentence. 

Poor teacher gently explained about the uniformity of class 


recitations and examinations, and when she had finished, the same 
declaration came hurtling back at her, over and over, with the 
joyful result that the rest of that year we who spoke of “five 
apples, take away two,” were regaled with “The monkey picked 


up two pennies and could not find two. How many did the lady 
throw?” How I did wish I had that book! To this day I won- 
der where it came from, for it abounded in unusual situations in 
the mathematical world, so far as lower grades were concerned. 

One problem all of us learned together and tried it on our 
folks at home. “I walked down to Uncle Henry’s house to bor- 
row acup of sugar. Aunt Kate had none and I walked two miles 
on to Aunt Jen’s house. When I got home I had walked eleven 
miles. How far did I live from Uncle Henry?” In our second- 
grade ignorance none of us could solve that one and I still think it 
belongs in the puzzle department, but that book was entertainment 
all winter. 

We sang everything : the multiplication table, the names of the 
presidents (1 cannot say them in order now unless I hum a little), 
the alphabet, ending with “Now you've heard my A B C, Tell me 
what you think of me,” and others. I firmly believe that Miss 
Torrey wrote words and music for many things we put into song. 
Some of them were extremely personal, such as hints about the 
town drunkard and how awful it was to drink. They were never 
found in any musical literature of the day, I know. 

How we loved to sing! At least the musical children did, 
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and Miss Torrey was surely an accomplished musician. In fact, 
after teaching for many, many years, she was married and moved 
to University Place where, even after she was confined to a wheel 
chair, she taught music until the day she died. No instrument 
graced our room, not even a pitch pipe, but when a visitor entered 
at any time, we instantly put away our books and prepared to 
break forth into song: 

Dear friends, we're glad to meet you 

Within these walls today. 

With songs of joy we greet you; 

Our hearts are happy and gay. 

We come, we come, we come! 

Our hearts are free and 

Happy are we — yea, happy are we 

To see you, 

Our repertoire comprised everything, ranging from “Sweet 
Bye and Bye,” “Beulah Land,” “Silver Threads Among the Gold,” 
to “Pilli Willi Wink, Dies ist Mein Fifi,” —if that is the way to 
spell it. That one had lots of gestures, as we pantomimed the dif- 
ferent instruments in a strolling German band. Good little chil- 
dren were sometimes allowed to select what we could sing, and 
when (rarely) it was my turn, I always chose “Jolly Boys,” for 
in the chorus we gave a loud clap of our hands on the word “slap’ 
and a hearty pound on the desk when we came to “bang.” 

Among the pupils was Herbert Johnson, now the nationally 
known cartoonist of the Saturday Evening Post, who with Wilson 
Tout (at present the august editor of the North Platte Tribune) 
and myself, could sing “second,” as we called it. When we 
wanted to we ganged up on the others and sang either quickly or 
slowly as it pleased us, forcing the rest to keep our tempo. Miss 
Torrey must have enjoyed it, for she allowed it sometimes until 
with a nod she stopped us. Incidentally, speaking of Herbie 
Johnson, his talent was surely born with him, for there was always 
a circus parade of animals adorning the flyleaves of his books, 


and portraits of classmates and teacher were on blackboard and 


slate. Once, at our house to play, he went under the porch and 
with a piece of chalk decorated the brick foundation with birds, 
flowers and people, making it a show place for our playmates. 
Next to singing | cared most for reading, and | believe Miss 
Torrey must have had unusual ability when it came to teaching 


that subject. I can hear her voice now as she used to say, “Ask 
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the question as if you mean it and want to know.” One day we 
reached the page where there was “a really-truly poem,” and | 
rose to read: 

Where did you come from, Baby dear, 

Out of the Everywhere, into the Here? 

One verse ran, “Where did you get that pearly ear? God 
spoke, and it came out to hear.” With super-eloquence | shouted, 
“Where did you get that pearly ear. God?” with the idea that I 
must make it heard in Heaven. 

One side of our school room looked out upon the road which 
must have been a section line, for | remember emigrant wagons 
passing and occasionally there would come an immense drove of 
long-horn cattle, driven up from the south on their way to eastern 
markets. We were allowed to go to the windows and look out at 
them, with an awe of those long-horns | should feel now if I met 
one. Wire or picket fences lined the roads usually, and | have 
seen the road even full of a stream of moving big bodies, horns 
tossings, horses plunging, men yelling (not always printable 
epithets), and the end of the herd obscured by the dust of the 
vanguard. Now when | meet a truck containing a few aristocrats 
being carted to a train where they will spend a few hours between 
York and Omaha, | recall the “good old times” of their fore- 
runners. 

Another sight unknown to the present schoolyard was the 
Indian encampment which appeared, spring and fall, on the banks 
of School Creek within sight of our playground. \Wigwams were 
set up, ponies turned loose to graze, papooses and dogs were plen- 
tifully distributed throughout the beautiful natural park, and no 


moving picture of today can equal in interest that scene for me. 


Squaws went to the surrounding pastures to gather the substitute 
for buffalo chips (now all gone), which they used for their cook- 
ing fires. Putting this fuel under the big iron pots which hung 
over the embers, with the same unwashed hands they shaped balls 
of dough and dropped them into the delicious-smelling liquid in 
the kettles, usually containing for its main ingredient (or so we 
firmly believed, and I am dubious on that point yet) dogs! 

The braves did attend to the ponies as a rule, but aside from 
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that they followed a policy of “Let the women do the work,” and 
confined themselves to going from house to house with outstretched 
hands, begging for bread, fruit, vegetables — anything the fright- 
ened housewife would give them. They never knocked but 
walked in and said “How!” and then pointed to any food in sight. 
They were inveterate thieves but otherwise harmless, and went 
West to hunt in the spring and hack to the reservation in the fall. 

| believe they were Pawnee, for that was the tribe most 
prevalent. Dressed in blankets, long braids of coarse black hair 
hanging on either side of their copper-colored faces, and often 
carrying a bowie knife in sight, they were not welcome guests to 
a housewife who was alone and she was apt to be generous with 
great promptitude. 

The small papooses did something I never have seen a white 
child do. In early spring or fall there might he ice on School 
Creek and light snow on its sloping banks. Begging shingles from 
my Grandfather’s lumber yard, they stood upright in their bare 
feet and slid to the ice below, then flew down the creek as far as 
their start and shingles would take them. Other feats they per- 
formed were duplicated by our own boys but never that one- 
perhaps because our less robust juniors wore shoes. 

And this reminds me of what | wore to school in winter. 
When I started to school on a sharp morning | was encased in a 
home-made red flannel union suit (much more itchy than malar- 
ial mosquitoes, | swear, although I never tried the latter), a red 
flannel petticoat, a cotton-flannel petticoat, a white muslin petti- 
coat trimmed with lace and embro‘dery, heavy hand-knitted 
woolen stockings, woolen anklets and wristlets, a heavy flannel 
dress, a woolen cloak, a woolen hood with a cape which came 
down over my neck behind, woolen mittens fastened together with 
a knitted yarn string which went around my neck and down each 
sleeve; and over my high shoes, arctic rubbers with fleece linings 
which came half way to my knees. In addition to such prudent 
measures against cold I usually had a woolen scarf wound around 
my neck, and on a cold day a blue or brown veil of heavy material 
tied over my face, upon which could be seen the position of my 
mouth and nose marked by frost from the breath it took to hold 


up all this apparel. I look with interest upon the half-clad chil- 
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dren of today and also with envy, for candor compels me to say 
they are just as healthy as we were, apparently. 

EKeeny, Meeny, Miney, Moe, 

Catch a nigger by the toe; 


lf he hollers let him go. 
You're OUT! 


This was the way “it” was chosen for sides in the games we 


played: “Pum, pum, pull away,” Crack the whip, Tag, London 
Bridge is Falling Down, or Catch. Marbles, with wicked boys 


playing for keeps, were in evidence in spring, and “ante-over” 


with a ball, but | do not remember baseball or softball — at least 
in connection with school. No time out for football games! 
Teacher frequently played with us and always supervised. How 
she watched our manners and morals as well as our minds! Henry 
Blank (1 believe his name was not) went fishing on Sunday and 
was drowned. To his funeral the whole school was marched and 
treated to a view of Henry in his coftin—a sight I could see for 
weeks afterwards when alone in bed, for the coffin had to be made 
twice as large as Henry normally had been and his swollen, dis- 
torted face was dark blue. I supposed all dead people looked thus 
and never doubted that Henry, an inoffensive child not more than 
twelve vears old, had gone down when he died to where Satan 
stood with a red-hot pitchfork to hurl him into a lake of fire 
and brimstone. I'll guarantee that Sunday fishing took a setback 
ior some time after this tragedy. 

On Friday afternons we invariably had a program with 
recitations, declamations, dialogues and pantomimes. Gems from 
McGuffey’s Sixth were given by the older pupils — “Spartacus 
to the Gladiators,” “The Burial of Sir Thomas Moore,” “Cur- 
few Shall Not Ring Tonight;”’ while little girls lisped short 
stanzas about birds and flowers or dolls and small boys about 
soldiers. Sometimes we had a speaker come to visit — many of 
them Civil War veterans, it seems to me, but perhaps because 
they were so numerous then. My grandfather, H. W. Gray, was a 
captain, and in his blue uniform with sword at his side he came 
to tell us about Decoration Day. John Lb. Dinsmore used to orate 
very freely and later ran for governor. |. \W. Johnson had taught 
and graded the schools previously and inspected us. He was later 
prominent in politics, living in Lincoln. R. W. Brown was senator 
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and my own father, G. W. Bemis, was district attorney and later, 
at York, mayor, city attorney and judge of a minor court. All 
of them could be oratorical, waving the flag freely and appealing 
to God. | wish ! might hear one of them now. 

Programs and spelling bees were the high-lights of the week. 
Each day in spelling class we stood in line and went below or 
above each other as we missed or spelled correctly the word pro- 
nounced. Reading lessons had the hard words listed at the be- 
ginning and these were mastered before the reading began. Once 
each week we chose sides and spelled down, a few dropping out at 
the first word but some of us staying until the spelling book was 
exhausted as far as we had gone that year. Each syllable was 
spelled and pronounced separately: “C-o-n, Con; g-r-e, gre, 
Congre; g-a, ga, Congrega; t-i-o-n, shun, Congregation; a-l, al, 
Congregational ; i-s-t, ist — Congregationalist at last in triumph! 

Tiny oblong cards with “Reward of Merit” printed on them 
were given to us each night, if we had earned them by good lessons 
and good conduct, and at the close of the term they were given 
hack to Teacher and a prize awarded according to the number 
saved. 

Qn my way to school I read the signs: John Grosshans, 
Grain; Linton Bros., Livery Stable; Joseph Grice, Harness; IL. N. 
Clark and Co., Hardware; Markus Wittenberg, Gro. All the 
town was on one long street called Saunders Avenue, as it is yet. 

Early in June came the “Last day of School,” a community 
event. Everybody came to the school house in the morning and 
we gave an exhibition in spelling, in reading, in mental arithmetic, 
after which we had singing, marching and speaking. No dancing! 
The blackboards were decorated with Spencerian writing, draw- 
ing. and poems we had learned, and slates with written work lay 
on each desk for inspection. Report cards were distributed. At 
noon we repaired to the beautiful natural park given to the city by 
the Clark brothers (Dr. M. V. B. and Isaac N.), where the picnic 
dinner was spread. Some child was sure to whisper, “Lemonade, 
made in the shade, by an old maid,” as we clustered around the 
five-gallon jar. Down on the ground we sat, with red and white 
checked tablecloths, blue and white dishes, and all the things there 
were to eat. It seemes to me now everybody was there, from Grand- 
mother to a month-old baby, and everybody was happy and good! 














The Editor’s Table 


Land and Livestock 
Water and Power 


In the pioneer period of Nebraska history two fundamental 
issues appeared-— Land and Livestock. They were the im- 
mediate questions of human existence. They were all we had 
to live on and fight over. And we certainly “fit” over them plenty. 

The writer of this article has lived in Nebraska long enough 
to remember those early battles between the prairie homesteaders 
and the stockmen for dominance in the southeast Nebraska region. 
These were settled by the Herd Law of 1871 which made it pos- 
sible for the homesteader to plant his crop on the open prairie and 
reap his harvest. 

The conflict between the stockmen and the homesteaders then 
shifted to the West. It culminated there in the Custer County 
tragedy — the burning of Mitchell and Ketchum and the mem- 
orable Olive murder trial at Hastings in 1877-79. 

The last chapter in this conflict between Land and Livestock 
was written in Sioux County, ending in the election of 1889 and 
the triumph of the homesteader. Governor Griswold’s father and 
mother were in the midst of that last campaign, and the writer 
of this story was in Dawes County on the edge of the war. 

After the Land and Livestock wars came the vivid years of 
Nebraska conflict over Transportation and Money, filling nearly 


forty years. These ended in the abolition of the Free Pass, the 


reduction of Freight Rates, the establishment of the Farmers 
Co-operative Elevator system, and the Federal Government Loans 
on farmers’ crops at three per cent per annum — instead of three 
per cent per month as in the early homesteading years. 
Sings the old German Folk Song: 
Vorbei sind die Kinderspiele, 
Und alles schwebt vorbei. 
And so are the old issues of Nebraska political and economic 
life. 
In their place emerge the issues of the Nebraska legislature 
of 1943: 
[219] 
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Water — Power 
Irrigation — Electricity 


As I write in the Historical Rooms in the State Capitol the 
rumbles of these new and flagrant battles reverberate through the 
unicameral halls above me. 

Nebraska has fifty million acres of land and only a million 
(or less) under irrigation ditchés and wells. The fertile, smooth 
thirsty loess plains call on the Platte Valley for water. The Platte 
calls back “Behold me! 1 am the child of the Oregon Trail and 
the Pacific Highways. I have need of all my waters for my chil- 
dren.” 

And the conflict for Hydro-Electric Power presents another 
great public issue. Consumers Power calls from its Columbus 
headquarters: “We give you the voice of Nebraska consumers of 
electric power. We gather under our guardianship the Farmers’ 
Electric Lines; the far-and-near cities and towns of Nebraska 
unite under our banner. We carry the current from the flowing 
waters of the Platte, the Loup; from all the streams where dams 
pile up the waters to give us power. Give us freedom to light up 
the farms; to turn the wheels of industry in every Nebraska town 
and village; to catch the force which falls over the great Federal 
dams and make Nebraska glow with electric energy which has been 
sleeping here for a million years since the ice sheet melted.” 

Omaha, also, lifts her voice: “Behoid me! I am the Gate- 
way City of the West. I am the Queen City, the Metropolis of Ne- 
braska. I am the Livestock and Grain Market of the Plains, even 
to the mountains. The Missouri River, longest of the world, 
washes my feet — even with excess of waters at times. On these 
waters shall float a mighty river commerce from the mountains of 
Montana to the mouths of the Mississippi. From my markets 
radiate the railroads, the paved highways, the telegraph and trans- 
mission lines which bind all Nebraska and the borders beyond — 
east, west, north and south —to the Gate City of the West, the 
Metropolis of Nebraska. Let me join with you in this distribution 
of the waters and powers of our great commonwealth. Let us 
make here, at the heart of the American continent, a center of 


production and of distribution.” 
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Edgerton on Hybrid Corn 


For some time Frank E. Edgerton of Aurora has been car- 
rying on two important projects in Nebraska agriculture. One 
of these is well irrigation on Hamilton County farms. The other 
is the production of hybrid sweet corn. On the side he confesses 
to a fancy for raising pure-bred cattle. 

Mr. Edgerton is a lawyer by profession. This signifies what 
good use may be made of lawyers. It is estimated that there 
are three thousand lawyers in Nebraska. Think what a lot of 
hybrid corn and high-grade cattle might be grown on irrigated 
farms by the lawyer crop in this state! 


Boslaugh on Irrigation 


The most important history being made in Nebraska today 
is related to water and electricity. The State Historical Society 
plans to publish the significant advancements made in these fields 
while the work is in process. Accordingly the Society invited 
Paul E. Boslaugh of Hastings to give an address on these sub- 
jects at a recent annual meeting. It publishes his notable address 
in this issue. It is our purpose to present an address later by one 
of the ablest leaders of the Platte Valley. 

The editor of this magazine has been a land-owning irri- 
gator in the North Platte Valley for thirty years. That region 
is destined to become the richest area in the trans-Missouri coun- 
try. It is the aim of this editor to make his 640 acres there one 
of the model farms of the west. In his position as historian and 
irrigator he will seek to make full and impartial record of the 
great historical facts of today matching in human interest the 
earlier history of the Overland Trails and the Indian Wars. 
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Signing the School Endowment and Historical 
Building Bills 


On April 16, 1943, at 4 o’clock p. m., a historical group as- 
sembled in the State Capitol in Lincoln. That group gathered in the 
Executive Office to witness an important event in the history of 
the State — the signing by Governor Griswold of two important 
and interlocked bills : 

Legislative Bill 147 
Legislative Bill 425 


The effect of these two bills, introduced by Senator Daniel 
Garber of Red Cloud, is to levy one-tenth of a mill tax on the 
grand assessment roll of Nebraska for five years (1943-47). The 
income from this tax bill will, first, restore the defalcations and 
deficiencies in the Permanent School Endowment Fund of Ne- 
braska, and second, will provide a fund for the erection of a 
worthy State Historical Society Building in Lincoln. 

The group photograph on the opposite page includes Governor 
Dwight Griswold signing the two bills and (standing from left 
to right) the witnesses : 


Nathan Gold, Treasurer State Historical Society 

Addison E. Sheldon, Superintendent and Secretary, 
State Historical Society 

J. E. Lawrence, President State Historical Society 

A. T. Hill, Director Historical Society Museum 

Daniel Garber, State Senator 

Robert B. Crosby, Speaker State Legislature 


This group and this act mark an important event in Nebraska 
history. Their results will be known and honored through the 
centuries as Nebraska goes forward through great achievements 
to her high destiny. 


Being a War President 


Carl Sandburg, newspaper writer, poet, author, of Chicago 
and Michigan, wrote the Life of Abraham Lincoln in four bulky 
volumes, published in 1939. Very many “Lives” of Lincoln had 
been published before Carl Sandburg brought out his great 
work. Yet Sandburg’s Life was a new book, a new revelation of 
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the most remarkable character in the history of the American Re 
public. 

| read Sandburg’s work as a patriotic experience. It gives me 
strength and courage for my duties as an American citizen today. 
It reveals not merely Lincoln. It reveals the American people to 
me. It has the great merit of historic courage, frankness and fore- 
sight. It shows you Abraham Lincoln in the full measure of his 
imperfections. It shows him also in the height and glory of a 
sublime soul dedicated to a noble purpose in the midst of malignant 
forces and appalling obstacles. 

Especially full in Sandburg’s Life of Lincoln is the detailed 
record which he has assembled and put in readable form of the 
violent, scurrilous, abusive and vicious things which were said of 
Abraham Lincoln when he was president of these United States 
in the midst of a great war for the very existence of the country 
which we call ours today. I have thought that a few quotations 
from Sandburg’s record of the things said and done about 
Abraham Lincoln in the agonizing years of 1862 and 1863 might 
be worth while for the columns of Nespraska History. I shall 
take only a few out of the hundreds, yet they are descriptive sam- 
ples. Here is one: 

“Perhaps Lincoln’s flatterers, the contractors and the brave 
knights of shoddy, have persuaded him that he is a great man. 
Lincoln should have a medal representing himself as standing 
between a dungeon and a graveyard holding a white man’s skull 
on the point of a sword with a negro baby resting on his bosom.” 

“The crimes of the administration are all Mr. Lincoln’s own. 
What is the sense in talking about the president’s ‘honesty’ and 
‘good intentions’? Does he not know better than to break the 
laws he was elected to administer? These conservative members 
of congress who still profess to believe in his good intentions 
should bring a resolution to remove him as an imbecile and an in- 
capable executive.” 

A New York newspaper in 1863 indicted Abraham Lincoln 
in the words of the Declaration of Independence : 

“He has erected a multitude of new offices and sent hither 
swarms of officers to harass our people and eat out their sub- 


stance.” 
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Here is another anti-war-president screed: 
‘With a beard that was filthy and red, 
His mouth with tobacco bespread, 
\be Lincoln sat in the gay white house, 
\-wishing that he was dead. 
Swear! Swear! Swear! 
Till his tongue was blistered o'er, 
hen in a voice not very strong 


He slowly whined the Despot’s song.” 


A noted man in American history was Samuel F. B. Morse, 
inventor of the electric telegraph, honored and knighted for his 
scientific discoveries. He wrote of Lincoln: “He is weak, vacil- 
lating, illiterate—a President without brains.” 

Another northern writer: “I would rather take my chances 
with Jefferson Davis at the last judgment than with President 
Lincoln.” 

And for a final quotation from hundreds: “Lincoln, the 
Baboon President, the low-bred, obscene clown.” 

One of the most malignant denouncers of Lincoln in war- 
time bore one of the best known names in the history of Nebraska. 

Yet Abraham Lincoln survived the war with all its vindic- 
tive abuse and left his name forever to the Capital of Nebraska. 


Dr. Driggs in Lincoln 

Dr. Howard R. Driggs of New York City, president of the 
American Pioneer Trails Association, spent one April day in Lin- 
coln recently. He was on his way to Oregon to speak at the 
Champoeg Centennial Celebration —the beginning of American 
free government on the Pacific Coast. 

A group of Nebraska legislators and other friends met Dr. 
Driggs at luncheon and felt the inspiration of his glowing words 
on the heroic pioneers who crossed the Nebraska plains in 1843 
and iater, carrying the flag which now leads the World War for 


freedom. 


Early Nebraska Historical Documents 


In the midst of the billions of dollars demanded and given 
hy the American people to end the World War and begin a new 
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World Era there has arisen at Washington a crisis over a little 
item of $14,000 in the State Department appropriation for con- 
tinuing the publication of the Territorial Papers of the United 






States during the year 1944. 
Dr. Clarence E. Carter of the State Department has car- 






ried forward this work for years. Under date of April 8, 1943, 





he wrote Superintendent Sheldon: 








I regret to announce that the House Appropriations Com- 






mittee has voted no funds for the Territorial Papers for the next 





fiscal year, which means that unless the action is reversed by the 






Senate this office will close on June 30. The exact language of 






the report is as follows: “The amount of $14,000 requested for 





continuing in 1944 the collecting and editing of official papers of 
the Territories of the United States has been denied. While the 






committee recognizes the inestimable value of these publications to 
our cultural, historical, and educational institutions, it is believed 
that this work may be deferred until after the war.” (House of 
Representatives, Rept. No, 343, 78th Cong., Ist Sess., p 7) 

This is the most critical stage that has ever confronted us, 


and if we lose now I am convinced that the project will never be 







revived. Of course, there will be a heavy loss entailed as well, 
because we shall have tied up in the printing office one whole 
volume and parts of two others. And a trained staff, small as 







this one is, cannot be replaced very easily, and certainly not with- 





much loss of time. 












Included among these volumes are the Territorial. Papers 
which give the early history of the Nebraska region when it was 






part of Louisiana, of Indiana and of Missouri. 
In response to this appeal Superintendent Sheldon sent let- 







ters to Senators Butler and Wherry, and with them a copy of a 






previous letter written last year to Congressman Stefan when the 
same crisis arose and was cared for by the energy of Congressman 
Stefan and others. He also sent a letter to former Senator 
George W. Norris at McCook. 

As the letter to Congressman Stefan is good “historical 








copy” for all citizens of Nebraska, it is published as follows: 










The roots of Nebraska history run back deeply into French, Spanish 
and territorial history. Therefore, knowledge of this part of Nebraska 






history is important today, and the documents in which are found these 


records are of great service to all interested in the story of our State. I 
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have had occasion to translate some of these documents from the French 
ind Spanish sources for use in our publications. 

In my Nebraska Civil Government, which is used in all schools of 
Nebraska from the grades to the university, you will find on pages 34 and 
35 a greatly condensed account of Nebraska as a part of Indiana Territory, 
Louisiana Territory and Missouri Territory. In Volume | of my three- 
volume History of Nebraska you will find (Chapters VI and VII) a widei 
discussion of government, customs and population of our Nebraska region 
when it was governed from New Orleans, Vincennes and St. Louis. 

On a shelf in my office, directly in front of me, is a series of volumes 
entitled Territorial Papers of the United States. These volumes are 
issued by the Department of State under an Act of Congress and under 
the editorial direction of Clarence Edwin Carter, a very competent scholar 
in that field. The last volume in this series ( Vol. IX) is on Orleans 
Territory — another name for Louisiana. 

| have hitherto written my recommendation for the continuance of 
these publications. I did not need to be urged to do this. It was my 
volutary recommendation, based upon my knowledge of the field and _ its 
value to any person interested in the history of the Nebraska region 
voluntary recommendation, based upon my knowledge of the field and its 
familiar with the languages and the sources of several of the elements of 
our Nebraska population. I hope you may be able to aid the continuance 
of these publications, even in war time. The total cost is insignificant. 
Continuity of the work is important, as | know from my own historical 
research and publications. 

We are in the midst of the greatest era the world has ever known 
Those of us who know the history of the world, and especially the history 
of America in the world, look forward confidently to the end of the present 
war and the institution of a World Confederation —a dream older than 
Tennyson, Plato, or the Hebrew prophets. Nebraska desires to do her 
full duty in this world service, and we count on you as one of the strong 
pillars at Washington upon whom we may rely. 


Notes and Comments 


Captain Jack Wilson 


One of the most beloved pupils of Margaret Sheldon at Doane Col- 
lege was Stella Vennum, who became the mother of Fern Steuteville. In 
the University of Nebraska Fern and Jack Wilson fell in love as others 
have done before them, and in Honolulu the two were married shortly 
after Pearl Harbor, while Jack was waiting for his orders. Now at age 
twenty-four, Jack is a veteran air fighter, being flight commander in a 
squadron of Flying Fortresses. He was at Hickham Field during the raid 
on Pearl Harbor, at Midway just after the bombing; then back to Hawaii; 
to the Solomons where he helped the marines bomb the first Jap tank 
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forces; to Guadalcanal, to Australia, and finally to New Guinea where 
he contracted the malaria that broug 
the editor's office on April 1, bringing Mrs. Wilson with him for a most 





} 


it him home on sick leave and into 









welcome visit. 
From the Nebraska State Journal that morning we had clipped an 








interview with Captain Wilson, and we quote the following 





At that particularly tight spot, Rabaul (off the coast of New 
Guinea), Captain Wilson was one of the first five to try out, with 
his crew, the type of air warfare originated by Major William 







Benn — skip bombing. This required dropping down to about 
150 feet above water to release bombs in such way that they would 
skip into the side of a vessel. Anti-aircraft guns of the enemy 






built a wall of fire around the arena in which the mad performers 

dove, plainly visible in a battery of search lights. In fact, the 

Fortresses were “shot at quite a little,” as he says temperately. 

His engine was struck, the regulator was broken and the propeller 

wouldn't “feather.” But he managed to drag his ship up, out and 

off to safety . and went limping back to the base so late that 

his comrades looked up and saw him as a Lazarus descending, in- 

stead of ascending from the grave. 

“We're always scared, of course,” he remarked candidly, “at 
least in the few hours before going out. Then you're into it and 
don’t have time to be scared. You drop your bombs on the target 
and get away fast. You light a cigaret and relax. And then you 
can sleep. Any time, anywhere.” 

Captain Wilson was eager to get back to the squadron. He is always 
glad to have boys from the Middle West in his crew. They have a cour- 
age, he says, that boys from the large cities do not seem to possess. His 
brother, Lieut. Harold Wilson, is fighting with the air forces in North 
\frica to such good account that recently he received a citation. “It’s in 
















the blood.” 


Lieutenant Walker 










Another of the Nebraska boys who wear wings is First Lieutenant 
Lowell L. Walker of Columbus. In a letter to his parents he gave 2 
thumbnail sketch of the view from his army quarters in North Africa that 









seems to justify us in pilfering it from the Telegram 





Hot sand, dirty with the ageless dirt of countless generations 
of Arabs, with their donkeys, their camels, their bare feet. Cool 
waves: huge breakers booming in swiftly, caressing the sands with 
untracing fingers. White foam: white across the lavendar sunset, 
white above deep green waters at noon, white with pinkish straw- 
berry icing at dawn; bubbling constantly, topping each wave, float- 
ing back to the next. Gray rocks, cold-looking, misty, water-worn 
but craggy forever, waiting for something no one knows. 

I'm seriously considering building my nest here after the war. 









New York’s Tribute to Jackson and Meeker 


The Explorers Club and the American Trails Association have issued 
joint invitations to a tribute-meeting in New York March 28, 1943, “hon- 
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oring Edwin W. Deming, William H. Jackson and Ezra Meeker, noted 
pioneers of the West, and Walter Granger, scientist-explorer. Pictures of 


old Western scenes will be shown.” 
Proposed Jackson Memorial at Scottsbluff 


The American Pioneer Trails Association has tentative plans for “a 
living memorial” to W. H. Jackson—a room in the museum of Scotts 
bluff National Monument on the old Trail through Nebraska. “Here 
might be gathered and appropriately displayed photographs, original paint- 
ings, the books he wrote and certain articles he treasured.” Surely, in all 
the West, there is no more suitable place for this superb collection 

The Association “has arranged for the erection of a granite monu 
ment to be dedicated with appropriate ceremonies in Arlington National 
Cemetery on April 4, 1943—the one hundredth anniversary of Mr. Jack- 
son’s birth. It is hoped that all his friends who are in the East will at- 
tend if possible to do so.” 

Another Jackson Monument will be dedicated early in August during 
the progress of the Old Oregon Trail Centennial. This will mark the site 
of his camp near Scottsbluff in 1866. 

De luxe editions of the Jackson books, some being autographed, are 
another feature of this year of the memorials, giving all friends of the 
movement opportunity to swell the fund in a very satisfying way. 


“Make America Live for Americans” 


Such is a slogan of the American Pioneer Trails Association. A folder 
just received quotes from several significant letters. One is from a mother 
in the East who wrote: 

“I wish with all my heart that young Americans could have 

a square deal in the teaching of American history. My fourteen- 

year old son may have social studies galore, but real history seems 

taboo.” 

And from a veteran of the First World War: 


“When I was in France in 1918, I read a book on the Oregon 
Trail, and it made me a better soldier.” 


“Sheldon versus De Mille” 


For long the editor has sought opportunity to present in these pages 
the complete account of an exchange of letters between Lincoln and Holly- 
wood that was played up in the press at that time. Because movies are 
still being shown, the matter is sufficiently important to be given space 
today. 

It began when Wesley Ruggles and Lou Smith wrote Governor 
Cochran asking for “two or three items of historical, political or social 
interest . . which would enable us to judge its merits [the history of 
Nebraska] as a film subject, . . and which might provide a basis” for 


such a story. The fact that over one and a half million was spent in 
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Arizona in filming the picture of that name was offered as compelling in- 
ducement. But here is a point the movie magnates miss: Is even ten 
million sufficient compensation for filling the minds of our school chil- 
dren with glamorous falsehoods and picturesque distortions so that all 
the splendid history of our state is seen through that window of rosy 
ripple-glass ? 

The governor referred above letters to the superintendent of the State 
Historical Society, who sent Nebraska Old and New as an index and 
factual basis for consideration, together with a widely quoted letter where- 


in he wrote: 


The Governor asks me to tell you whether | would approve 
having the story of our state depicted on the screen, 

That all depends. It has been my lot to be called upon nu- 
merous times in the last twenty years by the proponents of various 
screen stories relating to the western plains. The assistance re- 
quested has been given. In practically every case the historical 
iacts were garbled and distorted, dissynchronized, or otherwise 
stage-butchered. As I have seen the portrayal of these beautiful 
and attractive stories of the region where [| have spent my life, 
and for the preservation of which I have written thousands of 
pages, | have been so dam-mad that I swore I would never again 
give help in a commercial screen play. ‘The literal, simple truth of 
the historical facts, told with their chronology, to my mind is bet- 
ter than the fiction and falsehoods which the high chiefs of Holly- 
wood send traveling over the world. 

If your people wish to make a really faithful film story of 
Nebraska, you should send one of your most intelligent and dis- 
criminating people here to the Historical Society collections in 
our beautiful State Capitol and have him spend enough time to 
sense the situation 
Among the many approving letters that flowed into this office was 

one from C. G, Garlow, attorney of Columbus, complimenting “your good 
horse sense and the conditions upon which you would cooperate.” He 
added : 

I think that practically every play that is intended to be a his- 
tory of the State (and not only of our state but others) has been 
so overdrawn that those who are old enough to see the State grow 
from youth to maturity feel just as you and I do about the false 
representations. It does seem to me that a picture so overdrawn 
as most of them are is only disgusting to people who really know 
the history. It's not doing any good to the state so represented. 
Another letter of special interest came from W. F. Fleeming (“Kit 

Carson Jr.”) He was a figure on the cattle trails of sixty years ago. 


Quoting in part: 


Well, | am of the same opinion as yourself. Those directors 
want others to supply them with a few ideas which they fill in to 
suit their own notion, and it is awful to sit and look at the picture. 
The youngsters don't know the difference and are full of praise, but 
when you and I see the work of the butcher we are just plain 
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disgusted. “Dodge City” was terrible; so was the story of Jesse 

James. | knew the James boys. It seems as though the directors 

must use dope to get their imagination to work. 

Hollywood dropped the subject and Nebraska lost the million and a 
half. Hollywood is always willing to spend money on a production but is 
not willing to be hampered by the facts. Therefore (excepting those chil- 
dren who possess exceptional strength of character) the minds of future 
citizens are filled with a romantic hodgepodge which makes history dull 
indeed and truth of no consequence 


The Place of Fact in Fiction 


The vital importance of preserving historical records, even though 
seemingly trivial, is attested by the story of Reh Field, author of the 
“fictionized biography” titled The Beloved Bachelor. 

In a letter to the editor Miss Field (Mrs. Eugene Levy) reminded him 
that when Margaret Sheldon was making a lecture-tour on “The Cause 
and Cure of War,”she went along as Mrs. Sheldon’s secretary. The “be- 
loved bachelor” is her uncle Julius Meyer, known to the Ponca who 
adopted him as Bowx-Ka-Re-Hash-Ta-Ka — “Curly-head White Chief One 
Tongue,” and known to Governor Cochran as “one of the most unique 
characters contributed to early Nebraska.” The Historical Collection con- 
tains a number of photographs of this well known interpreter and guide 
in groups of noted Indians. 

In reality there is but little need of fiction to make romantic this story 
of the life of Julius Meyer. The incident of missing details of fact, with- 
out which his niece could not have completed her work, is set out so 
effectively in the Evening State Journal of that time that it is reprinted 
in full: 


Next Saturday Mrs. Eugene Levy of Lincoln, member of a 
pioneer Omaha family, will send us a fat manuscript dealing with 
the early history of Omaha. But if it were not for The Journal's 
daily editorial-page feature, “Fifty Years Ago Today,” one of the 
most striking and important incidents in the book would probably 
not have been included. : 

Julius Meyer, among other things, was once nearly scalped, 
and was saved in the best Pocahontas style by the daughter of the 
chief. The two fell in love but were not married, because Julius 
did not want to live with the tribe as a “squaw man,” and the 
Indian maiden could not bear the thought of life in Omaha among 
her beloved’s aristocratic relatives. 

At any rate, the Meyer brothers, in the Max Meyer and 
Brothers building, built up one of the finest mercantile establish- 
ments in the Middle West. When the business was at its peak, the 
building caught fire and was burned to the ground, all except one 
wall. The building inspector advised agains@d razing the wall, 
and said that it could be used in rebuilding in the spring. 

The Meyer Brothers acted on his advice. Two weeks later 
one of Nebraska's great prairie winds flung down the wall on ad- 
jacent small residences, and sixteen people were killed and twenty 
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injured. The Meyer Brothers lost every suit for damages brought 
against them, with the result that their fortune of several millions 
was dissipated and their business was brought crashing in ruins 
about their heads. 

When Mrs. Levy arrived at the point of narrating these inci- 
dents, she had only family tradition upon which to base her ac- 
count. No one could recall exact dates and other figures. She 
wrote the Omaha newspapers asking information, and even set 
prominent Omahans on the trail, all to no avail. Then, on Feb- 
ruary 4 of 1930, when she was reading her customary Evening 
Journal, she found under “Fifty Years Ago Today” an account 
of the great Meyer Brothers’ store fire in Omaha. Examination 
of The Journal files of that period gave the author all the facts and 
figures she needed to make her story complete. 


Contributors 


Pact E. Bostaucu: Born at Mapleton, Iowa, June 13, 1881. Ad- 
mitted to the Nebraska bar in June 1903, and practiced law in Clay and 
Adams counties. In the famous case of the John O’Connor estate he repre- 
sented the State. Is a member of Nebraska State and American Bar 
\ssociations, and of the School Board for twelve years. Has been past 
president of the Adams County Bar Association, the Chamber of Com- 


merce and Rotary Club. 


FRANK E. Epcerton: Born at Woodbine, Iowa, September 209, 1875. 
In 1901 he became principal of the Fremont High School; later worked on 
newspapers in Lincoln and Des Moines; was secretary to the Honorable 
Norris Brown in the U. S. Senate for three years, and in IQII-I5 was 
Assistant Attorney-General of Nebraska. In 1915 he began the practice 
of law in Aurora, and served as Hamilton County Attorney at about that 
time. Has been president of the First National Bank and the Hamilton 
County Historical Society, and a member of the school board, the State 
Bar Association and the Commercial Law League of the U. S. His in- 
terest in scientific agriculture is attested by the address in this issue, and 


raising pure-bred cattle is his hobby. 


Lovutie Ayer BEALL, born at Guide Rock Decem- 
ber 21, 1875, is the daughter of Osborn and Rosalthe 
Ayer. She was educated in the public schools of 
Webster and Nuckolls counties, the Lincoln Normal 
and University of Nebraska, and at Cotner College; 
then turned that education to good account by teach- 
ing in the schools of Nebraska and Iowa for forty- 
four years and is again teaching in the high school 
at Lewellen. Her brother, H. F. Ayer, was the first 
white boy born in Webster County. Her two daugh- 
ters live in Lincoln — Mrs. F. D. Yung and Estella 
MacDaniels. Her husband, Thomas P. Beall, won 





second prize in this annual contest in 1939. 
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Hervey S. Ropinson was born at Silver Creek, 
Nebraska, in 1881, the son of a pioneer physician. 
He grew to manhood at Central City, about four 
miles from the site of the old Lone Tree Stage Sta- 
tion on the Overland Trail 

For over twenty years Mr. Robinson was a 
teacher and supervisor mm the public schools of Ne- 
braska at Cushing, Palmer, Ewing, Potter, Laurel, 
and other points. He was superintendent of the vil- 
lage school at historic old Bellevue when Sheldon’s 





History and Stories of Nebraska first came off 
the press, and was one of the first to teach Nebraska 
history in the grade schools of the state. 

In 1936 Mr. Robinson began six years of service with the State His- 
torical Society as senior archivist, research assistant and writer. Last 
September he moved to Portland, Oregon, and is now employed by the 
Columbia Aircraft Industries. He is a member of the state historical socie- 
ties of Nebraska and of Oregon. 


ANNA Bemis CuTLer (Mrs. R. E.), in lieu of her photo, sent a very 
interesting letter from which we cull: 

“History and genealogy are hobbies of mine. As chairman of the 
Board of Management of the D. A. R. Museum at York [| am engaged in 
a constant struggle to convince people that “worthless old junk” is of 
great value often as a picture and record of the past. It has been heart- 
breaking to see so much of it thrown onto the scrap pile during recent 
months, but if it really does help the cause we fight for, all right! Being 
block warden and First Aid worker in various ways, I must set a good 
example. 

“Following my genealogical star, I have become an inveterate “jiner™ 
—the Mayflower Society, Daughters of Founders and Patriots, Daughters 
of 1812; have held practically all the offices in David Grant Chapter D. A. 
R. Have invitations to join the Magna Charta Society and Colonial 
Dames, and have traced eligibility to every patriotic society in this coun- 
try and some in England. So you see the outstanding family trait is bellig- 
erency — but I have a very lovely disposition! Then I belong to the 
\merican Legion Auxiliary, the Eight and Forty; the Native Sons and 
Daughters of Nebraska, Pythian Sisters, Methodist Church; am a strong 
Frohibitionist and emphatic Republican. 

“Have fooled several magazine editors into sending me infinitesimal 
checks for articles, but as I am addicted to the truth, never met a mur 
derer on intimate terms nor use publicly any words that should be reserved 
for consultation with the doctor, I have an increasing number of rejection 
slips. 

“Though I know much more about myself than is here confessed, | 


have omitted all incriminating matter from this sketch.” 











Books Reviewed 


Fifty Years on the Nebraska Frontier, by Charles A. Hawley (Ralph 
Printing Company, Omaha, 1941. 152 pages: illustrated.) Review 
by Myrtle D. Berry. 
rhis is the story of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Oma- 

ha, cold with the sympathetic understanding of a devoted worker in the 


ministry and in the field of religious education. 


The history of the Seminary is written against a background of the 
early struggle of a few ardent Presbyterian missionaries to establish out- 
posts of their church in the vast new territory that is now Nebraska. In 
the Indian country, before the white settlers came, men like John Dunbar, 
Samuel Allis and William Hamilton labored to bring to the Pawnee, the 
Otoe and the Omaha, the light of the Christian Gospel and combat the 
evils following the fur traders’ introduction of alcoholic liquor to these un 
disciplined people of the plains. Mission schools were established and 
efforts made to bring the Indian children under their civilizing influence. 

On the frontier, the Presbyterian Church ever sought to herald the 
Gospel by education. So it sent its missionaries out to build the founda- 
tion for the churches, schools and colleges to follow. The story of the 
missionaries in the Nebraska Country has never been adequately told, but 
the scope of Dr. Hawley’s book permits only a brief account of the lead 
ing Presbyterian missions. 

\s the new states of the west were rapidly settled and developed, a 
need arose for many more ministers than the existing seminaries could 
provide. Churches were established which could obtain no pastor to take 
charge. Forward-looking men in the Midwest synods began to dream and 
plan for a local institution to educate young men for the ministry. Finally. 
in February 1891, the Presbyterian Seminary at Omaha was founded and 
the first students received in September of that year. 

In the half-century since its founding the Seminary has carried on 
its work, rendering service of incalcualable value. Reading Dr. Hawley’s 
chronicle of the school one can see in retrospect the inspiring picture of 
the long line of earnest young men who, through the years, have gon 


from its doors to labor in their chosen field in all parts of the world. 


Oklahoma: A Guide to The Sooner State. Compiled by WPA 
Writers’ Program for the American Guide Series (University of 


Oklahoma Press: 468 pages; 74 pages of maps and illustrations, 
with index, bibliography, chronology, etc. Price $2.75.) Review 


by L. F. 


By courtesy of the publishers, this Society has received the Oklahoma 


Guide in exchange for Nebraska's contribution to the series. Oklahom 
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is unique among states because of her phenomenal growth, her widely 
varied industries; and above all, her position at the very center of “The 
Melting Pot.” Originally possessed of a predominant Indian population, 
the opening of the rich Cherokee Strip brought into the state the greatest 
admixture of races recorded by history to mingle with the natives and 
the pioneers — many of whom still live and tell their thrilling story ir 
this book. The jacket decoration, “Landrush,” a mural by John Steuart 
Curry, deserved permanent place within the covers; and a curious reader 
has searched in vain to find the explanation of that peculiar sobriquet, 
“The Sooner State,”* though learning that the state’s name is Choctaw 
for “Red People.” But the book fascinates and gives rich reward for 
study. Among the final group of illustrations, the photographer of 
“Farm Families at a Community Gathering” showed keen insight in 
catching, off guard, three most expressive faces. 


* A “Sooner,” in the frontier lingo, meant someone who jumped in 
on a piece of land in advance of the legal opening. Sometimes the mean- 
ing of the word was extended to include any fellow who beat the other 
fellows to the objective. In the settlement of Oklahoma “Sooners” ex- 
isted by the hundreds. They were the ones who sneaked across the line, 
picked up the most promising pieces of land, and then endeavored to pass 
themselves off as regular settlers. 

This footnote, and the text upon which it is based, are being sent 
to J. Frank Dobie, in the University of Texas, for his condemnation or 
approval, — Editor. 


Mr. Dobie replied: “The meaning of the word ‘sooner,’ as I under- 
stand it, originally applied to a person who stole inside the lines of gov- 
ernment territory (in Oklahoma) that was advertised to be opened for 
homesteading on a certain date at a certain hour. All entrants were sup- 
posed to start from the lines around the territory, where they waited for a 
signal. 

“In Wyoming (and perhaps elsewhere) the meaning was extended, as 
illustrated by the following quotation from Struthers Burt in his Powder 
River: Let ’er Buck: 

“*The sooner, the man who jumped the accepted date, became an un- 
popular person, outside the law. To hold a private roundup ahead of the 
owners of your district meant that you had an advantage where unbranded 
calves and mavericks were concerned.’ ” 
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Bright Eyes 


\ simple Omaha Indian maid, 

Modest and shy, yet unafraid, 

Who left her loved Nebraska plains 
To walk the white man’s path with pains, 
And grew to earnest womanhood 
With all the white man’s lore endued. 
In quick intelligence and grace 

The woman leader of her race, 
Living to move with step serene 

In highest culture's fairest scene; 
Yet never in that scene forgot 

Her Indian home and tribal lot. 


The Blackbird Hills to her were good. 
The tepee and the earth lodge rude, 
And busy years, could not efface 
Child memories of the buffalo chase. 
To tell the legends of her tribe, 
Fondly its feasts and faith describe, 
She loved; but in her heart more near 


She held the Indian people dear. 


The humble teacher of her race, 

She lifted them to higher place; 

She championed their sore distress 
In crowded audience hall and press; 
She crossed the sea to waken throngs 


In Europe to the red man’s wrongs 


She sleeps. Her name, Inshta Theumba, 
Lives ever with the Omaha. 


— Addison E. Sheldon 


























HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


The first printed volume of Nebraska History issued by the 
State Historical Society was Volume I, No. 1, of Transactions 
and Reports, edited by Robert W. Furnas and published in 1885. 
Following is a condensed list of State Historical Society publica- 
tions since that date: 

Regular bound volumes — Volume I, First Series, to and 
including Volume XXII of the Consolidated Series. Total number 
of printed pages (size 6 x 9”) 8,460. Total number of maps and 
illustrations 223. 

The editors of these volumes, in chronological sequence from 
the beginning, have been Robert W. Furnas, George E. Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Addison E. Sheldon, Albert Watkins, C. S. 
Paine, Albert Watkins, Addison E. Sheldon. 

In February, 1918, appeared the first issue of a historical mag- 
azine published by the Society, with Addison E. Sheldon as editor. 
The publication of this magazine has continued through the years 
with the same editor. In all there are twenty-two volumes (84 
issues) up to November 1, 1942. Total number of printed pages, 
4,725; of maps and illustrations, 912. 

The grand total of all the publications issued by this Society is 
13,185 pages, 1,135 illustrations. 

In addition, nearly fifty miscellaneous books and pamphlets 
on the subject of Nebraska have been published by the Society. 

These standard publications are the most important documents 
in the history of Nebraska. A complete set should be in every 
public library and in every high school. Only a few nearly com- 
plete sets are now available. Librarians and school officers desir- 
ing to secure these should correspond at once with the Superin- 
tendent, State Historical Society, Lincoln. 


AFFIDAVIT OF PUBLICATION 


Statement of the ownership, management and circulation of Nepra'SKa 
History, A Quarterly Magazine, published at Lincoln, Nebraska; as 
required by act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 

Published and owned by the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
Editor and Manager—Addison E. Sheldon. 
Circulation—1,360; edition 2,000 copies. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security-holders—none. 
(Signed) Addison E. Sheldon, 
Editor and Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of October, 1942. 
Fern Anthony, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires July 18, 1947.) 
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Messages and Proclamations of the 
Governors of Nebraska—Four Volumes 


“These are chronicles of the social, economic 
and political life of the people. The history of the 
State cannot be written, nor anything like a com- 
plete understanding of its institutions obtained, 
without making use of these documents which 
heretofore were all but inaccessible to the general 
public.” 


Nebraska Old and New: History, Stories, Folklore 
By Addison E. Sheldon, Ph. D. 


This is a textbook that children love to study 
and their elders like to read and dramatize. 
Written by one who loves children and loves 
Nebraska. Illustrations; Index; Topics; Ques- 
tions. Price $1.40 postpaid from this office. 


Crazy Horse—Mari Sandoz 


The latest book of this gifted Nebraska girl. 
For its setting, the fresh pungent odor of the 
Pine Ridge; the buffalo-grass. carpet of the 
Great Plains; the dazzling distances of the 
sandhills. For its central figure, the greatest 
American Indian commander of cavalry. For 
its deeper study, the mind of the primitive 
Plains Indian—unfathomed by most writers on 
the Indian life. 

Printed by Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
Price $3.50. May be ordered through 


Nebraska State Historical Society 
State Capitol Lincoln, Nebraska 
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